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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—_.>- — 


OLITICAL circles in Paris have been agitated by a Ministerial 

crisis. According to the accounts which seem to us least con- 
fused, M. Buffet took umbrage, or more probably, pretended to 
take umbrage, at M. Léon Say’s appearance as a candidate for the 
Senate on a list which contained the names of MM. Feray and 
Boucher. Both these gentlemen have promised to support the 
Marshal, both are rich and respected, but both are Republicans, 
and M. Buffet has therefore, as Premier of a Republic, proscribed 
them. He made his complaint on Saturday to the President, and 
Marshal MacMahon asked M. Léon Say to resign, which was 
done. M. Buffet had already aesignated a new Minister, when he 
found that MM. Dufaure and Wallon insisted on following 
M. Say; that the Prefect of Police, M. Léon Renault, would 
not stop in his post; and that even the Duc Decazes would 
retire if the Cabinet were so seriously changed. Moreover, 
the Duc d’Audriffet-Pasquier, President of the Permanent Com- 
mittee, intimated that he might be induced to convoke the 
Assembly. M. Buffet was alarmed, and retreated, but proposed, 
to cover his defeat, that all the Ministers should sign an electoral 
manifesto. This was agreed to, but no joint manifesto could be 
drawn, and it was at last agreed that the President himself should 
issue one, which accordingly appeared on Thursday morning. 
M. Léon Say continues his candidature, in conjunction with MM. 
Feary and Boucher, and the Cabinet once more resembles the 
Happy Family of street-corners. 





The Marshal's proclamation is a remarkable document, pene- 
trated throughout with the Napoleonic twang. It is addressed 
to “Frenchmen,” and tells them that they are summoned, for 
the first time in five years, to take part in a general election. 
“To-day, you still want order and peace.” It would be imprudent 
to revise Our institutions, before they have been loyally worked, 
but to ‘‘ work them as the safety of France demands, the Con- 
servative and truly Liberal policy which I have constantly aimed 
at making prevail is indispensable.” ‘‘ I appeal” to the men who 
place order above party. ‘I invite them all to rally round my 
Government.” It is ‘necessary not only to disarm those who 
might disturb the security [of legitimate interests] in the present, 
but to discourage those who menace it in the future by anti-social 
doctrines and revolutionary programmes.” France ‘knows that I 
neither sought nor desired the power with which I am invested, 
but she may rely on my exercising it without weakness ; and in 
order that I may fulfil to the end the mission which is confided 
to me.” The Marshal concludes by “ hoping that God will help 
him, and that the co-operation of the nation will not be lacking 
to him,”—but obviously, even if those aids are withdrawn, intends 
togoon. The clear meaning of the whole document is that if 
the electors will support him he will be content, and if not, he 
Will resort to force, and this threat pleases M. Buffet. ‘The 
Premier forgets, as Marshal MacMahon once said, that to play the 
role of a Bonaparte one should be a Napoleon. 


The English Government has not yet accepted Count 
Andrassy's Note to the Turkish Government on the reforms to 
be made in Bosnia and the Herzegovina, and it is reported that 


the Note must first be discussed at a Cabinet Council, which will 
not meet till the 18th inst. The Note itself is unimportant, as it 
only asks Turkey to be decently humane and just, and the 
Turkish statesmen will promise that with the easiest good-will, 
but an idea has grown up that if Turkey breaks the promise it is 
to be enforced from without. Lord Derby naturally, therefore, 
hesitates to sign a Note which may, in a nearly certain con- 
tingency, bind us to coerce Turkey in provinces inaccessible 
to British fleets. His hesitation, under the new reading of 
the Note, is justified, but his decision will probably do Turkey 
no good, whichever way it goes. If he signs, the Pashas will give 
the promise, and in breaking it, give their enemies a new locus 
standi ; and if he does not sign, the Pashas will think that England 
still supports them, and will be emboldened to return a very curt 
refusal to the Austrian Note. In either case, the neighbours of 
Turkey will have new cause for aggravation, and for applying the 
kind of pressure which exhausts her few remaining resources. 





The American Democrats are showing their old tendency to 
be governed entirely by Southerners. Their first step, now that 
they are in possession of the House of Representatives, has been 
to propose an Amnesty Bill for all Southerners—including Mr. 
Jefferson Davis—and they will, it was believed on Thursday, 
carry it through, though possibly with the proviso of an oath of 
allegiance to the Union. The result has been to revive some of 
the old war-feeling in the North, and especially to exasperate the 
bitterness about the treatment of prisoners. According to a 
telegram of the 13th inst., one speech by a Mr. Hill defending 
the cruelties at Andersonville, accounts of which, with photo- 
graphs of the victims, were circulated throughout the States, was 
ordered to be suppressed in the official record. ‘There is no 
objection to a general amnesty, that we know of, except this, that 
the Democratic party is certain to accept the amnestied office- 
bearers of the Confederate States as its avowed leaders, and that 
as they are unchanged in opinion, they may prove dangerous to 
the Republic. 


Two remarkable incidents of the Prince of Wales's progress 
through India are recorded this week. One was the laying of 
the foundation-stone of the memorial which Lord Northbrook is 
erecting in Lucknow, at his own expense, to the native soldiers 
who fell in the defence of Lucknow. These men, as we haye ob- 
served elsewhere, ought to have been honoured sixteen years ago, 
and it is greatly to the credit of Lord Northbrook that he has per- 
ceived the indecency of the failure to do it. From a hint in Sir George 
Couper’s speech on the occasion, we gather that the Government 
had been asked to make the memorial national, and had declined. 
The other incident was the reception of the descendants of Mirza 
Jehander Shah, heir-apparent to Shah Alum, the last of the race 
of Timour. They passed before the Prince of Wales, saluting 
him reverently, but in silence. That ceremony might, we think, 
have well been spared. If these Princes, of whom no one ever 
heard before, are not of the line of Timour, they should have 
been disregarded ; and if they are, it is hardly dignified to make 
them acknowledge the English Sovereign. Napoleon would not 
have directed the Comte de Chambord to attend his levée. 


Sir W. Harcourt made his third speech to his constituents at 
Oxford on Monday. Ile appears to have had for lis first object 
to increase Liberal confidence in Lord Hartington. He bade his 
party beware of the dealers in programmes, ‘“ programme” being 
neither an English word nor an English idea, English leaders 
have not been of the class which keeps cut-and-dried constitu- 
tions in a portfolio. The Romans, when in extremities from the 
attacks of the Carthaginian Hannibal, ‘did not ask for pro- 
grammes, but placed their affairs in the hands of a man sprung from 
arace inveterate for its fidelity to the public cause, courageous in 
his prudence, wise in his moderation, tenacious in his purposes, 
and Fabius saved Rome.” He was opposed to a consummate 
tactician, he was flouted and thwarted in his policy, and behind 
his back Varro, a popular General, was urged on to the 





crowning disaster of Canne. Sir William advised them, 
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therefore, not to follow the Varro of to-day, 


but follow 
Fabius, and leave him to decide on the moment of attack. That 
is ingeniously told, though we never heard that the Fabii rose by 
sequestrating Augurs’ property, but who is Varro? Hannibal 


able seamen both for the Mercantile Marine and the Royal Nan 
boys so trained being decidedly preferred by captaing to a . 
lads. The recommendation is sound ; but might it not be “ 
extended, and applied more exclusively to the service of the States 


Disraeli we know, and Hartington Cunctator, but who is Varro? | Suppose Government to establish training-schools for 20,009 
’ 


Ts it Mr. Plimsoll ? He certainly made a dash on the Carthaginians, 
but then he has not arrived at his Canne yet, and probably will 
At all events, he is the only Liberal we know 


never get there. 
of just now with pluck enough left for a Parliamentary charge. 


The remainder of Sir W. Harcourt’s speech was in the same 
spirit, though he only once again referred to Lord Hartington. 
To suppose that such a man, he said, would invent a policy merely 
to secure office was ‘‘to insult the understanding as well 
as to shock the conscience,” a sentence which was cheered 
He de- 
precated the eagerness for a cry ; he pointed to the Burials Bill 
and University Reform as ‘‘ great practical questions "—which, 
no doubt, they are in Oxford—and he emitted a shower of epi- 
grams against desperate counsellors who would have the Liberal 
party seek a refuge from its misfortunes in political suicide. 
There was not much in the speech, though we have criti- 
cised it at length elsewhere; but Sir William did make one 
If Liberal differences are too great for 
combined action, how is it that Liberal Members get elected? 
The differences exist in the constituencies as well as in Par- 
That is true, and well said, but then does the party 
in the country wish for a Liberal Ministry, as the party in a 


as if it had been uttered by the hero in a melodrama. 


noteworthy remark. 


liament. 


borough wishes for its Member? 


The dispute between Austria and Hungary threatens to become 
serious, 
establish a National Bank at Buda-Pesth whose notes shall be 
legal tender on this side of the Leitha. ‘The Hungarians consider 
that this concession ought to be made to them, because of their 
contributions to Imperial funds and liability for part of the 
general Debt, while the Austrians object that the scheme 
would lead to universal bankruptcy. The Bank is, however, 
only the pivot round which the dispute turns, the Austrians being 
profoundly irritated by a recent Hungarian assumption that 
Hungary may, if the Empire goes to war with Turkey, refuse 
both supplies and troops. The Progressist Liberals in the Viennese 
Lower House have informed Prince Auersperg, according to a tele- 
gram in the Standard, that they will make no more concessions to 
Hungary, and would prefer to see the two kingdoms separated, 
and the Radicals are expected to make the same declaration. 
Note in connection with this matter, that the bankers of Europe 
have refused to furnish a small loan needed in Vienna because 
Hungary will not help to guarantee it, and that the Government 
intends to appeal to the general public to subscribe. 





Mr. Plimsoll addressed his constituents at Derby on Monday, 
in a speech which, knowing his own tendency to be carried away 
by enthusiasm, he had reduced to writing. It scarcely admits, 
therefore, of condensation, but one main point was the con- 
demnation of deck-loading. Up to 1862, deck-loading was pro- 
hibited, but in 1862, Mr. Milner Gibson, amidst an inattentive 
House, stated in a few words that he would abolish the prohibi- 
tion, as totally nugatory and unfair to the British shipowner. 
Since this proceeding, which Mr. Plimsoll compared to the re- 
imposition of the Corn Laws by a clause in an Act referring to 
the abolishing laws only by a number, the practice had revived. 
Accordingly, it appears, on a careful report of a sub-com- 
mittee of Lloyd's, that between 1850 and 1859, 3,744 ships 
sailed from Quebee with timber, and between 1862 and 1872, 
5,068 ships, Every case of loss was examined, and the sub-com- 
mittee report that in the deck-loading period the proportion of 
loss was ‘‘ nearly four times as great as in the ten years during 
which no deck-loads were allowed.” Allowing for some other 
circumstances, such as the immense increase of traffic in the North 
Atlantic, the Committee think the total increase of loss is five- 
fold. ‘These facts, which are official, and not collected by Mr. 
Plimsoll or his friends, are sufficient to justify the revival of the 
old law, even if Mr. Plimsoll is wrong in believing that the 
practice is carried on in many cases with the intention of fraud. 





Mr. Burns, “the largest owner of merchant shipping in the 
world,” proposes that lighthouse dues should be abolished, 
and shipping taxed, say, 3d. per ton, for the maintenance of ten 
training-ships, with 300 boys in each, which would cost about 
£60,000 a year. These ships, filled with lads whose friends 
thought them fit or inclined for the sea, would be nurseries of 


Nominally, it is about the right of the Hungarians to 


lads—say one school in each of fifty-two counties—the condi. 
tions being that the boys should be well fed and wel] taught 
without expense to the parents, and repay expenses by giving ten 
years’ service to the State, of course on full pay? Would there 
be any unfairness in that offer? The lad would leay 

or Navy at twenty-eight a skilled and competent _anan, pro 
with a large amount of saved pay, and Government would haye 
a permanent nucleus for its fighting services. The scheme has 
succeeded hitherto, why should it-not be extended ? 





It is quite possible that the great exertions recently made by 
Mr. Robeson, Secretary to the American Navy, to increase the 
ironclad fleet, and the orders to make the Home Squadron the 
strongest squadron in the American service, are dictated by dis. 
trust of Spain. In England we scarcely think of Spain as a Power 
but in the West Indies experienced English officers believe that 
the Spanish fleet employed to protect Cuba is stronger 
than the American, and might, if war broke out, d& 
infinite damage not only to commerce, but to the sea-boand 
cities. The’ Spaniards would strike hard, and have not those 
reasons for being reluctant to burn down New York or Boston 
which would influence Great Britain. They shell their om 
cities without mercy. One object of General Jovellar’s mission 
is said to be to put Cuba in a state of defence against a sea-borme 
enemy, and the Americans, who understand Spanish pride 
almost the whole of their disagreeable foreign relations being with 
Spaniards or Spanish half-castes—may think it right to be pr 
pared against a coup de main. Ultimate victory is not the point, 
but immediate safety. 














The contest for Dorsetshire is becoming interesting. Mr, 
Hambro has retired, and the contest now lies between the Hon. 
E. Digby, who represents the landlords, and Mr. Fowler, who 
represents the tenant-farmers. Both gentlemen are Conservatives, 
| but the Liberals, it is stated, intend to vote for the latter. Thatis 
| surely bad policy, unless the Liberals feel Mr. Fowler will represent 
them. Let the tenant-farmers learn by experience that they haveno 
natural tie to the Tories—who are not the rural party, but the 
country-gentleman party—and perceive that they have no hope 
except in alliance with the Liberals, the natural friends of all 
who are not content. If the tenant-farmers would become the 
bones -of the Liberal party, as the old yeomanry were, that 
party would in ten years completely emancipate the land, and 
make an estate as saleable as a watch. The Tories will 
not consent even to confine ground-game to recreation-land. 





The Bishop of Winchester has written a very strong letter in 
favour of comprehension as the true policy of the Chureh of 
England, as opposed to mere alliance with the Protestant sects; 
and the letter, which is addressed to Mr. Horsey, of Southampton, 
who had condemned the Bishop for want of charity to Dissenters, 
has been published. Dr. Browne avers that the Church of Eng- 
land is the ancient national Church, Romanism and Dissent 
being alike schism; that he had merely stated that truth, and 
ought not to be considered uncharitable for merely stating 4 
fact; that ‘*the Church offers Dissenters every freedom to hold 
any opinions they like not fundamentally opposed to the Chris- 
tian faith ;” and that ‘“‘true unity cannot be secured by merely 
thinking alike, but by willingness also to join in one body 
and act alike.” Apart from the historic question, Dr. 
Browne, no doubt, states accurately the ideal position 
of the Church of England, as we have often stated it our- 
selves, but does he state its actual position? Must he not 
widen its doors very considerably before he can fairly say that 
the Church of England agrees with Dissenters on such funda- 
mental questions as the virtue of ordination, the sacerdotal ele- 
ment in the administration of the Lord’s Supper, and the 
ecclesiastical position of the laity in the Church? It may haves 
capacity of agrecing, so far as to be able to admit men holding 
Dissenting opinions to its Orders as well as others, but it has not 
formulised its agreement yet,—seems, indeed, to shrink more and 
more from formulising it. 


A little light upon the liquor question. At a meeting of 
the Church of England Temperance Society, held at Liver- 
pool on Tuesday, and addressed by the Archbishop of York, 
it was mentioned by speaker after speaker that there wat 














one form of restriction which the liquor-trade would not 
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: oppose, and that was the prohibition of new liquor- 
“ogg old districts. The effect of such prohibition is, of 
course, to enrich all holders of existing licenses; but that is not 
moral evil, as the consequence of their wealth is to make them 
most anxious to keep their houses respectable, lest their licenses 
should be forfeited. That scheme would not do much to improve 
the drinking habits of the country, though it would do something, 
put it would do a great deal towards securing thorough supervision, a 

Jice object of great importance. Nobody can keep order ina 

ublic-house like its landlord, and the better his receipts the more 
order he will keep. Half the viciousness of public-houses arises 


from a competition for custom. 


Meetings against the new Slave Circular are being held all over 
the country, but the speakers all make the mistake into which 
Mr. George Dixon has fallen at Birmingham. He says the 
Government, instead of reminding Naval officers that Her 
Majesty's ships were not meant for the reception of persons 
other than their crews, ought to have told them, ‘* You will bear 
in mind that it will be your duty to receive such fugitive on board 
your ship, and to give him the protection of the British flag, until 
he can be landed in some country or transferred to some ship 
where his liberty will be recognised and respected.” That might 
bea noble policy to pursue, and one we could heartily approve, 
but then that is a new policy, not to be settled by an Admiralty 
Circular, but by Parliament. ‘The point to be decided is whether 
the Admiralty have transgressed the law, and on that the experts 
have stillto be heard. We suspect they have not, but have given it 
the interpretation of two possible interpretations which most 
favours slavery,—or rather, which produces least inconvenience to 
officials. - 


The Atheneum states that a poem has been forwarded to 
London from India, and will shortly be published, in which the 
author, a Canarese scholar, not only apostrophises the Prince of 
Wales as an Avatar, but declares that he shall henceforth be his 
god :— 

“T have cast aside the 7rimurti [the Trinity ]. 

If I ask for rain, the Prince will give it; 

If I ask for the sun, the Prince will smile. 

Is he not omniscient, omnipresent, almighty, the essence of per- 

fection ? 
I will breathe him, and he shall be my food. 
I have no need now to doubt in faith: my new religion is one of 
sight and knowledge. 

I have seen the flower-face of my God !” 
lt is difficult to believe, till the whole poem is published, that 
the poet is sincere, but there is nothing opposed to Hindooism in 
such acult. One European at least is worshipped in Northern 
India, and some caste or other might find it convenient to insti- 








tute a worship of the Prince of Wales, as less cruel than Siva, 
less immoral than Vishnu, and more accessible than opened 
The three feathers would do very well for the symbol of the caste, | 
to be painted between the eyes, and the motto, ‘Ich Dien,” | 
would be a short and easy creed. 





Mr. E. Carleton Tufnell, Inspector of Schools, objects alto- 
gether to the replacing of the ‘ Goliath’ and ‘ Warspite.’ He | 
says ships for training-schools are a mistake altogether. ‘They | 
have not room enough, are badly adapted for sanitary pur- | 
poses, and are likely to take fire. A school on shore, with a} 
model ship of full size in the school-yard, is far better, and the | 
boys not only learn all they can learn on board, but display the | 
same readiness to go to sea. The plan has been tried at Mettray, 
and in the Central London District School at Norwood, and with 
complete success. Moreover, the boys displayed during a fire the | 
same courage, readiness, and presence of mind. Mr. Tufnell is an | 
authority, but is he clear that discipline can be enforced as strictly | 
on shore asinaship? It is in engraining the boys with the spirit , 
of discipline, and with the obedience and mutual reliance which it | 
induces, that the training-ships succeed. That Billy Bolton, aged | 
13, should order a bargeful of children to “ hold on ” to a blazing 
vessel because more boys might escape is admirable, but that the 
boys should obey him as the ‘ Goliath’ boys did is the result we | 


want to secure. Jilly was brave ; discipline in them beat fright. 
- | 


Seta Aaa 

A correspondent of the Liverpool Daily Post tells a story of the 
late Emperor Napoleon which looks true,—it is so strangely 
characteristic of him. It was his chief amusement during his 


last illness to muse over acollection of the caricatures of himself 

which had been published during his reign and after his fall. The | 
writer thinks he was so miserable, that he found pleasure only in | 
nursing his sorrow; but there is another explanation possible. | 
‘Fhe Emperor, who had lived much with artists, knew that carica- | 


'admitted our only serious charge. 


turists, if numerous, rarely fail to catch a man’s inner weakness, 
and was studying the collection to discover the quality in himself 
which he ought, in the interest of his dynasty, to have suppressed. 
Unfortunately, his first defects were such as no caricaturist 
catches. Neither Cham nor Tenniel could show that Napoleon 
disliked mental ability, and enjoyed before all indulgences the 
meditative inertia which the Arabs call ke/. 


What tact some of these Irishmen have! Mr. Pope Hennessy, 
the new Governor of Barbadoes, has had, like every other 
Governor, to receive an address from the Bishop and his clergy. 
The address was presented, and as it asked protection for 
the Church, and Mr. Hennessy is a decided Roman Catho- 
lic, the situation was a little awkward, but the Governor 
turned it very neatly. He told the deputation that he had 
once when in Parliament travelled from the east of Europe 
night and day to vote against a proposal whieh attacked the 
Church of England. Arriving an hour or two before the 
division, he made the vote, which would have been 274 to 
273, an equal one, and the Speaker, as usual, gave his vote for 
further consideration. Mr. Hennessey had, in fact, “ saved the 
Church” for that night, and was told by Mr. Disraeli that his 
vote was a ‘significant incident in his career.” The obvious 
deduction for the Bishop of Barbadoes was that the Governor 
would protect the Church in the colony, and he made it 
still more plain by declaring that he regarded the Anglican Church 
as ‘“‘a breakwater against the tide of infidelity now unhappily 
rising in Europe,” an opinion in which Dr. Mitchison no doubt 
heartily coincided. Whether the Governor's admiration will gain 
many adherents for the Church in Barbadoes, where most people 
not Churchmen are rather pronounced Dissenters, is a different 
matter. 


One of the many difficulties which will beset any attempt to 
elect the House of Commons by equal electoral districts is the 
size of London. ‘There is no principle, except the historic one, on 
which London can be refused a representation exceeding that of 
Scotland. She pays far more Income-tax—nearly one-third, indeed, 
of the whole Income-tax of England—and her population is slightly 
greater. According to the quinquennial report of the Registrar- 
General, it is now 3,489,428, or, if we include the Outer 
Ring, 4,286,607, the former number even being greater than that 
of the nineteen greatest provincial towns, which, though inade- 
quately represented, still return twice as many Members as the 
metropolis. The best proof that London is not fit for her natural 
place in the Empire, is that she endures the preposterous unfair- 
ness to which she is subjected in the matter of representation 
without a murmur. 


Mr. C. 8. Read made a speech at Harleston on Wednesday, 
avowedly in answer to the Spectator’s article upon his retirement. 
He was good-natured enough, though evidently hurt, but as he 
stated that he had entered the Ministry hoping to be a good 
servant of the State and of the tenant-farmers, he practically 
With respect to details, he 
says he never said a single word in favour of the repeal of 
the Malt-tax, beyond asking the Premier whether he and his 
friends might not walk out of the House when Sir Stafford 
Northcote’s proposals came on. He defended Government on 
the point in his speech to the Chamber of Agriculture, and was 
hissed for his pains. As to the local taxation, he had thought 
and said that the concession made by Government was a fair 
instalment; while on the Agricultural Holdings Bill he had 
certainly been silent, but that was because he had been ordered 
to hold his tongue. We are very sorry if we have misdescribed 
Mr. Read “as a hedgehog instead of a Hodge,” as he 
says, but it has been from no want of pains to understand 
him. We have read every reported speech of his to the 
farmers since his election, and we-think, if he will look back to 
them, he will see that the spirit manifested in his request to Mr. 


| Disraeli came out outside Parliament more strongly than he now 


remembers. 


It would appear that women have always had a legal right to 
obtain a diploma from the Royal College of Surgeons authorising 
them to practise in midwifery. ‘The College has been advised 
that a clause in its Charter was expressly drawn to admit women, 
the word “persons” being employed instead of ‘ men,” and 
according to the British Medical Journal, the Council has decided on 
submission. This is a mere step towards the acknowledgment of a 
right, but it is a long one, as it places women among recognised 
medical practitioners, with whom surgeons must consul, 


Conso!s were at the latest date 9)} to 95}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


——.¢——____ 
THE MORALITY OF PIECE-WORK. 


T is weary work, but once again we must try to point out to 

a great body of English workmen that they are trying to 
attain an end which may be good or bad—we will discuss that 
presently—by means condemned by the common morality of 
the country and by the special morality which they profess to 
revere, by every religion, as well as by that law of brotherhood 
which they themselves desire to elevate to the rank of one. 
There is danger lest the dispute now raging between the 
Amalgamated Engineers and their employers should assume 
the proportions of a war. The owners of the Erith Ironworks 
have decided to conduct their business by piece-work instead of 
weekly wages, and the men have gone out on strike, it may be 
unwillingly, in consequence of orders from their Union, or 
it may be willingly, in agreement with the orders. At all 
events, the Union has issued the orders, and its leaders say that 
they intend to adhere to them, that to the extent of their 
power they will compel the masters—except under special cir- 
cumstances, to be judged by the Union—to abandon the one 
method of payment for the other. With the consequences of 
this decision we have, for the moment, nothing to do, though 
they may be very serious. The Amalgamated Engineers 
possess, it is stated, a fund of £250,000; they rule from 
20,000 to 30,000 skilled hands, on whom three times that 
number depend directly for their work; and they can, if they 
organise a general strike or suffer a general lock-out, throw 
entire trades out of gear,and stop large undertakings indirectly 
dependent upon their labours. We do not exaggerate, we 
believe, when we say that the Amalgamated Engineers can 
stop or greatly reduce the income of 100,000 households, and 
inflict nearly as much misery as a great campaign would. It 
is a serious responsibility to inflict such suffering for any 
cause, but our point to-day is to argue that the cause alleged 
is not only an insufficient but a bad one. The Engineers pro- 
pose, if they are not misrepresented, to risk these grave conse- 
quences to others than themselves in order that the majority 
of their constituents may be able in a regulated and quasi- 
legal fashion to commit theft. They may look indignant at 
the charge, but it is a time for plain words, and the course 
they propose involves, though they do not see it, and would 
of course abhor it if they did see it, nothing less than 
theft, in its most distinct form. A man’s labour is his pro- 
perty just as much as his cash, and the man who forcibly 
takes it away from him commits a theft, not a bit the less gross 
because the taker cannot put the sufferer’s labour into his 
pocket or under his apron, The Amalgamated Engineers will 
not, we suppose, deny that proposition, which is the very root 
of their claim to organise workmen, of their resistance to Anti- 
combination Laws, and of their demand for equal laws as between 
master and servants, They assert it in terms every day. Well, then, 
if labour is property, so is special capacity for labour, whether it 
arise from skill, or industry, or greediness ; and the man who 
takes that away steals, just as much as if special capacity, say 
to finish brass “ bearings,” were a bank-note, instead of being 
merely worth one. Indeed, it is even more certainly so, for if 
a man owns anything by natural inherent right, antecedent to 
human law, it is his own strength, and the skill he has him- 
self acquired, and the habit of industry he has preserved by 
constant personal self-sacrifice. People do not love work to- 
day, any more than they did when the author of Genesis 
described it as a curse. To take a man’s special power away 
against the owner’s consent is, morally speaking, theft and 
cruelty united; yet this is what the Amalgamated Engineers’ 
Union propose to do, when they coerce any unwilling man to 
accept wages instead of pay by piece-work. They will say it 
is not so, because nobody gains by the amount subtracted 
from the piece-worker, and that is true as regards the govern- 
ing Committee, but it is not true as regards their whole body 
of constituents, These gain, or are intended to gain, the 
whole sum of which the piece-worker is deprived, and which 
the Union thinks—rightly or wrongly does not matter— 
belongs to the general wages fund. The piece-worker’s 
property is given to the man who lives by wages. 
And they will also say that a law passed by competent 
authority for the good of all cannot be immoral. They have 
as much right to take the piece-worker’s extra gains as Parlia- 
ment to take the taxes, Nonsense. The condition of the 
moral right to tax is not that the object of taxation shall be 


Londoners would be greatly benefited by holding their houses 
freehold, and were to transfer the houses from the few ye rich. 
persons who now own them tothe tenants, would that be taxatio 
or sheer robbery? We will not doubt the reply of the Engineens 
yet that act of violence would be within the legal power of 
Parliament, and would be done for the benefit and with the 
assent of the majority. And that is precisely the act which 
the Amalgamated Engineers propose to perform,—to take awa, 
from the skilled minority a possession which they have, for the 
benefit of the majority. They have no right to do it, and no 
| plea of benevolence, or brotherhood, or general conveniencg 
can give them the right. Suppose it is true that ninety per cent 
of Engineers are benefited by the act, that does not justify it, 
any more than the benefit of all Westminster would justify the 
spoliation of the Duke of that ilk. They are scores of thousands 
of persons, and he is one, and his right to own is, neverthele 
morally good against their desire to possess. Grant that 
it is true the piece-workers are a selfish lot, and wear them. 
selves up, and raise the standard of work, and what then? 
Have we a right to steal a miser’s spoons, or to take the 
drunkard’s watch, or to sell the hard taskmaster’s field ?—~and if 
not, where is the right to rob the piece-worker of his equally 
righful possessions, his skill and industry? We seek equality, 








say the Engineers. Very good,—then why do you not passa 
law that if one of your people saves his silver instead of spendin 

it till he has a hundred pounds Consols, it shall be taken from 
him to pay the unthrifty men’s debts? It is just as fair. He 
is getting, by special exertion—which may very well be mean 
or selfish exertion, involving a bad example to the community 
of workers—£3 5s. more a year than the majority, and why 
should he not be summarily deprived of it? That would be 
robbery? So we say, and so is the taking of a man’s right to eam 
by working too hard. Of course, if the worker consents to give 
his extra powers up, well and good—though we rather doubt if 
he has a moral right to do so, as he is injuring the community 
to benefit his caste—but then there is no room for Union action, 
That does not begin till there is a recalcitrant minority, who do 
not consent, and who, therefore, must be made to consent by 
some means or other. Those means may be legal or illegal 
without affecting the question, for any method of making a man 
surrender his own against his own will is morally unjust. 

We press this moral argument, at the risk of tiring many of 
our readers, first, because it is always forgotten; secondly, 
because the argument from expediency is pressed by a hundred 
pens; and thirdly, because we really believe the workmen are 
less deaf on the moral side of the head than on any other. It 
is not that they want to steal, but that, blinded by their gospel of 
brotherhood, they do not see what is stealing and what is not. We 
do not object to their gospel in the smallest degree. If the 
Amalgamated Engineers like to profess Moravian principles, 
and act on them—to form a working community, in which all 
shall be laborious and all equal, and work shall be done well 
for the work’s sake and the brotherhood’s—we shall not be the 
last to admire either their pluck or their disinterestedness. 
All we maintain is, that they have no right to spread their 
gospel with the sword, no right to force Moravianism, any more 
than Catholicism, down people’s throats, no right to rob a man 
because he won’t be a brother, no right to say ‘“ You shall sur- 
render, in the name of brotherhood, your superfluity of energy, 
but I will not surrender in the name of brotherhood my desire 
for leisure.” Let every creed be respected, by all means, but 
among them, the notion that industry, even to the extent of 
suffering, is a virtue. Why is that particular creed not to be 
tolerated in the land? Because it makes men work too hard ? 
Well, we have asympathy, which we have often expressed, with 
the workman’s desire for shorter hours and more leisure, and a 
more civilised life altogether, and can readily understand that 
men who prevent progress in that direction, or seem to do so, 
are not exactly popular, but disagreeableness is not suffi- 
cient justification for confiscation. People have a right 
to judge for themselves whether they prefer more money and 
less leisure, or more leisure and less money, and are not always 
wrong if they prefer the former. A man with six children is 
not a very great sinner because he works three hours more 
than the man with three, even though he should injure his 
health a little, or make the master cross with the remainder,— 
at all events, not such a sinner that he ought to be deprived 
by his companions of his three hours’ wages. After all, 
there are temptations enough in his own nature, and his 
comrades’ opinion, to induce him not to commit suicide 
by work, and that is the only point at which the 





beneficial, but that the method of taxation shall, in intention 





right to interfere with him fairly arises. Are not the work- 
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> ange preach and legislate so hard against energy a little simple that it may also have emanated from a soldier innocent 
psurd, as well as wholly in the wrong,—a little like the old | of politics. He would issue a proclamation himself, and then 
Doctors of Theology, who thought to help on man by telling | everybody could go contentedly about their business, The 
him that he ought occasionally to sin, because if he did not, Colonel would have spoken, and the officers would be 
he might become spiritually proud ? Legislating for laziness content. And he did issue on Thursday one of those procla- 
by unjust fines on overmuch work is surely a work of super- mations to which he has accustomed the world, full at first 
erogation, as well as an act of tyranny. It would be far better sight of platitudes, but with an under-current running 
to publish a tract about the “ Pieceworker who got Paralysis, through it of decided menace, The bulk of the document is 
than to strip him of his property, lest perchance he might use | merely a call to the electors of France to elect repre- 
it to his own hurt. sentatives who will maintain order and peace, and postpone 
revisions of the Constitution until 1880, and would mean 
nothing, as all parties accept the Marshal and have agreed 
THE CABINET CRISIS IN FRANCE. to postpone revisions during his term, but for one or 
HERE have always been Ministers in France whom the|two sentences. In one, Marshal MacMahon speaks of 
yery Gods could not save, and M. Buffet is one of them. | * that Conservative and truly Liberal policy which J 
There never was such a piece of gratuitous political folly, such have always intended should prevail ;? in another, he 
an instance of what Scripture calls “ superfluity of naughti-| declares it necessary “not only to disarm those who 
ness,” as he has been guilty of this week. On Friday week, might disturb this security Pmt slog the security of cer- 
he was in the best position for manipulating the elections that | tain legitimate interests—“in the present, but to dis- 
a French Premier of Conservative ideas and absolutist pro-| courage those who threaten it in the future by the 
clivities could possibly hope to occupy. He had settled the | propagation of anti-social doctrines and _ revolutionary 
method of election according to his own fancy, carrying tho | programmes ;” and in a third, he pledges himself to 
serutin @arrondissement in division after division. He had | ‘exercise without weakness the power with which he has 
regulated the circumscriptions by a law drawn up by his own been invested, in order to fulfil to the end the mission 
agents, He had obtained from the Assembly, apparently by an | which has been entrusted to him.” There is the true ring of 
accident, a formal consent to the system of official candidatures. | the French dictatorship, of the saviour-of-society idea, in those 
He had a Press law after his own heart, enabling him to lock up | sentences, and their half-hidden meaning is clearly this,—that 
any journalist who ventured ona smile at his vagaries. He had a | the electors must elect the friends of the Government, or the 
Cabinet so well constructed that it appeared to contain men of all | Marshal-President will be compelled to fulfil the mission entrusted 
Conservative parties, yet was prepared to allow him to go almost | to him by striking a coup d'état, That, at all events, is the con- 
any length in directing the Prefects to support the candidates of | struction which will be placed upon the words by the majority of 
his choice. He had the Marshal-President in his hands, so | rural electors in France, who, it must not be forgotten, have 
completely under his influence, that it seemed to observers as lived from youth to mature manhood under the tuition of 
if the conqueror of Magenta had scarcely a separate soul. He | utterances of an exactly similar kind, in which Napoleon, as 
had an army of Prefects, Sous-Prefects, Mayors, gendarmes, the Elect of France, confounded his own will with the will of 
and police, all straining at the leash in their eagerness to obey the people and the cause of order and right. Of course, to 
his signal ; and yet he could not be content, but must risk his such a manifesto there could be but one signature, that of the 
portfolio and endanger all his combinations by a display of | bourgeois Prince Polignac, M. Buffet, but as the menace is 
that peculiar temper, that mixture of harshness, short-sighted- | only for the future, the Whigs of the Cabinet stay on. 
ness, and audacity which is only given to men like Prince; M. Buffet has, therefore, with his steady Conservative states- 
Polignac, M. Guizot, and M. Buffet. He heard that | manship, landed himself, his party, and France, in this position,— 
his colleague, M. Léon Say, Minister of Finance, and most | that the unity of the Government is destroyed on the eve of an 
temperate of Republicans, was seeking a seat in the Senate for | election which he intended to win by unscrupulous compres- 
the Seine-et-Oise, in conjunction with a couple of easy-going, | sion ; that all Liberals, however moderate, or however safe, 
respectable, rich men of the Left, whom it had pleased M. whom Government does not support, are represented to the 
Buffet, in his hatred of moderate Republicans, to proscribe. It | electors as friends of anti-social and revolutionary designs; and 
was too much for his domineering temper, and he rushed to | that the Head of the State has been placed in such an attitude 
the President to demand the dismissal of M. Léon Say. | that, if successful, he will be regarded as a tyrant, and if 
The Marshal was quite ready, thinking, probably, that a | unsuccessful, must choose between a humiliation and a coup 
Captain ought not to associate with friends whom a Major | detat. The first result weakens the Government, by making 
had condemned, and he asked M. Léon Say either to | Prefects doubtful which way their interest really tends; the 
give up his associates in the election or to resign. M. Say | second changes all moderate Liberals into uncompromising 
immediately sent in his resignation, and the Marshal | opponents of the Government, willing to buy support by very 
imagined, like Louis XV. when he had dismissed a minister | Radical pledges; and the third makes the old danger of 
to please a mistress, that he should at all events have peace at | France—the struggle between the legislative and the execu- 
home. M. Buffet, however, had either in his domineering | tive powers—in certain contingencies inevitable. With a 
mood forgotten his colleagues, or had never considered them | Premier who arouses hatred like a Stuart or a Bourbon, with 
quite as human as himself. They were, however, quite as {a Liberal party reunited by oppression, and thoroughly aware 
human. M. Dufaure, M. Wallon, the Duc Decazes, and M, | that they must win or pass for five years more under a re- 
Léon Renault, Prefect of Police, who, though not a Cabinet | actionary yoke, and with all France awake to the great issue at 
Minister, is as influential and as much trusted, could not | stake, and aware that the single subject of the vote is “the 
see a colleague summarily dismissed for professing opinions | Republic, aye or no,” there can hardly be a doubt that Senate 
which they either hold, or, like the Due Decazes, consider to} and Assembly will be full of men who, even if willing to 
be wise in this conjuncture, and they insisted on following | endure the Marshal, will demand that he shall choose his 
their fallen friend. This was too much for both M. Buffet | Ministers from among the Liberal majority. And the Marshal- 
and the Marshal-President. The former did not want to make | President, who, if secure himself, might have felt that no 
up a new Cabinet, or to lose M. Dufaure, who throws an air of | Ministry could trouble order, has been made to say, in the face 
legality over almost any proposition, however repressive ; or | of all France, that he had always “ intended” the Conservative 
to affront M. Wallon, who represents the only group of Con- | réyime to prevail, and that, to secure his mission—that is, to 
servative Republicans who can endure the Premier; while Marshal | secure Conservative dominance—he would use the power 
MacMahon, who understands Europe, though not French politics, | entrusted to him “ without weakness.” If an evil being 
did not wish to give up a Foreign Secretary to whom Prince Gort- | who hated France had prepared the situation which will 
schakoff is friendly and Prince Bismarck nearly civil. Soon Mon- | arise after the elections, he could not have arranged it more 
day a conference was called, to which M. Léon Say, though no | artistically. 
longer a Minister, was summoned, and M. Buffet proposed a} But there is another danger yet behind. It is very difficult 
compromise. The collective Cabinet should draw up an address | to us, who up to December always believed in M. Buffet’s 
to the electors, to show that they were in harmony, and to| honesty of purpose, to doubt now that he prefers a 
Induce all well-meaning candidates to vote for the Conservative | coup d'état to the establishment of the Republic; but let us 
side. This was agreed to, but of course no address which | credit him still with rugged, domineering Conservatism only, 
either party could draw seemed tolerable to the other, | and believe that he sincerely dreads a Liberal Assembly as fatal 
and after days of suspense, and possibly of intrigue, the | to the future of France, and see then in what position he has 
Marshal-President intervened with a proposal so arrogant that placed himself. He has declared war upon the Radicals. He 


| 


it looks as if it came from M, Buffet’s very heart, but so | has denounced the Liberals. He has affronted those men of 
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the Left-Centre and Right-Centre parties who occupy | It was under the influence of the more exalted view of the 
the position of our own Old Whigs, though they are | future that Sir William Harcourt undertook to maintain that 
to English Whigs what Ultramontanes are to average! the Liberal party is no more divided now than it has vente 
English Catholics, There remain to him none but the | times past. Absolutely, perhaps, this is true. As m 
Legitimists, who may, under Gambetta’s spell, ally them-| certain questions, the division between Whigs and Radicals 
selves with the Left; and the miscellaneous body of men,| was certainly quite as great in the first years of the Re. 
strong in the Assembly, but weak in the country, who prefer | formed Parliament as it is in 1876. But the success of 
Constitutional Monarchy in almost any form to Republicanism | political party is very little affected by the number of aah 
under almost any conditions. These, taken together, are not a| tions on which its members disagree, provided that there Te- 
majority or nearly a majority, even if all the officials are at their | main after these have been deducted a sufficient number of 
back, and to render a majority possible M. Buffet must make an | questions on which they can agree. It is the absence of thig 
alliance. ‘here is but one ally worth having, M. Rouher, and | condition that makes the future of the Liberal party so blank. 
as the election-day draws on, to M. Rouher, reluctant or willing, | When Mr. Gladstone took office, the Radicals and the Moderatg 
ashamed or contented, M. Buffet will be driven. Allowing always | Liberals held respectively the same views of the subjects dis. 
for the unexpected, which so often happens in France, it is quite | cussed at the Manchester Conference the other day that theyhold 
upon the cards that this election should be fought out between | now. But there were a number of questions of great and pressin 
the Bonapartists, backed by the Government, and the Republicans | importance on which they held identical views, and so ee. 
of France, backed by nothing but history and moral right. | as these remained undisposed of there was no need to consider 
The management of a Conservative Premier will have yielded | what was to be done afterwards. Sir William Harcourt pro. 
this splendid result,—that the alternatives to be settled by the | tests against the notion that the Liberal party is to turn out 
ballot will be the Republic or the Empire, and a victory of the | from its ranks every politician who is not prepared to vote for 
Republic will mean its President’s defeat. the disestablishment of the Church of England, and he asks 
ay sponse whether that is a question which would receive 
7 iets the general support of the nation, or unite the Liberal , 
SIR W. HARCOURT’S THIRD SPEECH. But ‘the fact suis that there is a considerable section < 
HERE is more connection than may at first be thought | Liberal party to whom disestablishment is peculiarly dear, and 
between the second and third of Sir William Harcourt’s | the relations of this section with the bulk of the party are 
speeches at Oxford. The party to which he belongs and the | likely to be much less harmonious, now that there is no Irish 
city which he represents are both going to be all that parties | Church to be disestablished. In 1868 there was not even an 
and cities should be. Oxford will by-and-by have the most | apparent sacrifice of principle in leaving the Church of England 
magnificent drains and the purest water that can be found any- | alone, because those who thought the English and Irish cases 
where, only, for the present, the drains have no outfall, and the | totally different, and those who thought them identical, were 
water comes from a source about which it is best to say as little | agreed as to how the Irish case should be treated. So again 
as possible, The Liberal party will by-and-by “ reap the hopes | with the Land question. It may be true that six years ago 
of the future,” as it has “ garnered in the glories of the past,” | the extreme and the moderate Liberals were as much at issue 
but it must not presume to ask its leaders for a programme, | as they are now upon the extent to which liberty of contract 
and it must treat with deserved contempt the debasing thought | between landlord and tenant in England should be restricted 
of office. Just as the citizens of Oxford must be content for | by legislation. But this difference was really a matter of no 
the next twelye months or so to watch the earthworks which | moment, so long as they were agreed that this liberty should 
are being thrown up in every street, and dream, as they | be restricted in Ireland. Those who wanted to pass the Irish 
hold their noses, of the sanitary heaven that awaits/ Land Bill and then stop short did not concern themselves 
them, so the members of the Liberal party must resign | about the ulterior views of their allies. They had made up 
themselves to inaction, until that blissful but distant day when | their minds that, come what might, a given change must be 
Lord Hartington shall have discovered a reform that is prac- | effected in the position of Irish tenant-farmers, and they accepted 
ticable and a change that is ripe. There is not a word to be | the co-operation of the advocates of tenant-right in England 
said against all this, It is quite true, and very much to the|as one of the dangers which had to be risked in pursuit of 
purpose, only it seems to jar a little with the heroic ring of | their end. The advocates of tenant-right in England did not 
other parts of Sir William Harcourt’s third speech. He com-| deny that the need for legislation was greater in Ireland than 
pares, for example, the true policy of the Liberal party to the | in their own country, and so long as the allies had their hands 
strategy by which Fabius saved Rome. But the Roman Gene- | full of work which they could do in common, there was no 
ral had not only a great tactician to contend against, he had | need to look on into the future. But the situation becomes 
also a great object to fight for. What is it that Sir William | altogether changed when the work that can be done in 
Harcourt wishes the Liberal party to fight for? If he had | common has all been disposed of, and the points on which 
told his constituents the plain truth, he would have said that,| the Liberal party are asked to take common action ar 
putting office aside, there is nothing to fight for at present,— | no longer points preliminary and introductory to those upon 
nothing, that is to say, which the Liberal party at once cares} which they disagree, but the very points upon which they 
to have and sees a chance of obtaining. But thisis not at all the | disagree. It is the old story of the man who wants to go 
impression left by his speech. He seems rather to see Lord | to Windsor and the man who wants to go to Hounslow, 
Hartington measuring the possibilities of victory on this side | with the addition of a most serious difference. So long a 
and on that, and judging the point of the attack and the moment | both wanted to get a stage forward, there was no obstacle 
of the assault. Sir William Harcourt may be more in Lord Hart- | to their using the same coach. Hounslow was still in ad- 
ington’s secrets than we are, but if the Leader of the Opposition | vance of them, and they had no call to think about the 
in the House of Commons is to be judged by his own utter-| second part of the journey. But now that the coach has 
ances, he is meditating neither attack nor assault. He has | reached Hounslow, how can they possibly travel together any 
done his duty as a political critic, and he will, no doubt, be | further, when one is as bent as ever upon getting to Windsor, 
prepared to do similar duty next Session, but that is all.; and the other wants, at most, to go the length of the inn- 
Indeed, Sir William Harcourt seems to have remembered this | yard? Sir William Harcourt has ample reason for saying that 
before the close of his speech, since Lord Hartington, who, at ever since he can recollect anything of politics, the Liberal 
the beginning, was compared to Fabius, preparing to plant the | party “ has been composed of s2ctions, some of which enter- 
eagles of Rome upon the citadel of the invader, is reproduced , tain views on some subjects which are not shared by the rest. 
later on in a much more modest capacity, and is cheered by | But has he ever known it composed entirely of sections none 
the reminder that “ they also serve who only stand and wait.” | of whose views are shared by the rest? Because that seems 
Sir William Harcourt seems to have had opposite theoriesof what to be very much the condition of the Liberal party at 
a speech to a Liberal Association should be dancing before his | present. Those who agree with Sir William Harcourt say 
political vision. At one moment his tone is full of encourage- | that they look forward to a return to power, on the ground 
ment. The Liberal party is an impending cloud hanging on | that it will give them an opportunity to show how we 
the mountain, and sure one day to descend in sudden storm, they have profited by adversity, that “true touchstone of an 
At another time it is playing a humbler part, and contributing | English gentleman,” and how much better qualified they ate 
its useful, but scarcely noticed, mite to the treasury of Minis-| than the Conservatives to administer the affairs of England. 
terial legislation. It strikes out an obnoxious clause from the The Radicals, without whom Sir William Harcourt’s friends 
Endowed Schools Bill, it adds some explanatory clauses to the | cannot at present return to power, are perfectly plain-spoken 
Labour Bills. The latter portrait is, at all events, the most upon this point. They say frankly that if it is only a matter 
wus to I f administration, they had rather of the two-be administered 
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Conservative Government than by a Liberal Government. 
es do the same things, only they do them 
KF there is to bea 


by a ; 
The Conservativ 
more politely and with fewer blunders. 


change of Government, it must be for wholly different purposes, 
and as none of these purposes will be served by putting 


moderate Liberals in office, they, the Radicals, prefer to bide 
their time. In this sense, the differences between the several 
sections of the Liberal party are far more serious than they 
have ever been. They are all naked and open. There is no 
longer a rag of common purpose left, out of which to weave 
even a temporary agreement. 

We beg Sir William Harcourt’s pardon. He mentioned two 
such rags on Monday, and both had for the moment escaped 
our notice. The old historical party, he says, which has fought 
and conquered together so many times, has yet a field remaining 
to it on which valour may be displayed and glory won. Liberals 
ean still “co-operate in measures for the removal of the 

jevances of the Dissenters, and the extension of the principles 
of religious equality.” They have “still the Burials Bill and 
Clerical Fellowships to deal with,” and are not these “ things, 
and things of present and practical importance, upon which, as 
of old, we can all unite?” This is the fig-leaf which Sir 
William Harcourt presents to the Liberal party, as a sufficient 
covering for that “ nakedness in the matter of formule ” under 
which it is at present suffering. Alas! we fear it will be 
snatched from his kindly hand, and be lost in the general mass 
of Conservative clothing. It may prove only too true that these 
are questions upon which we can all unite. Sir William Harcourt 
may, in the end, find that his “ all” must be stretched to take 
in all parties, and not merely all sections of one party. As re- 
gards the Burials Bill, at any rate, one of two things is almost 
sure to happen. It may be that the Dissenters will be 
found not to feel so strongly upon the question as they are 
supposed to feel. In that case, the Burials Bill will no longer 
answer Sir William Harcourt’s definition. It will not be a 
thing of present and practical importance. It may be that 
the feeling of the Dissenters has not been exaggerated, and 
then we suspect that the question will be settled by the 
existing Government, instead of being left to serve as a 
plank over which their opponents may walk to office. There 


‘and submissive Hindoo” resisted his conquerors for six cen- 
turies, was on the point of overthrowing them when we stepped 
in, and after a century of incessant war sprang in 1857 like 
a tiger at our throats, but we turn to facts even more undis- 
puted. Genghis Khan never was in India at all, and never 
conquered it, though during his conquest of Kharesm some of his 
' troops reached the Sutlej. Akbar was as legitimate a sovereign as 
the representative of a foreign dynasty can be, and though he 
stretched his dominion to the South, so far from making a 
solitude, he gave India prosperity such as she had scarcely 
known ; and instead of exterminating submissive Hindoos, he 
exulted in the toleration of all creeds alike, till the Mussulmans 
‘thought him an infidel, and he made a Hindoo, the greatest 
‘native financier the Empire ever produced, his first Minister of 
State. Aurungzebe, again, was as legitimate as hereditary title 
could make him, conquered nobody except his kinsmen and certain 
rebels, and ruled throughout his long and, on the whole, prosperous 
‘reign as moderately as any Asiatic in his position ever does. 
If this is the kind of “retrospect which presents itself to the 
Times, as it follows the Prince’s footsteps through these famous 
| cities.” what must be the confusion of ideas in the mind of the 
ordinary British elector, who does not pay thousands for 
‘Indian telegrams, or receive every week information which is, 
|at all events, whatever its other shortcomings, tolerably ac- 
curate. Is he thinking, perhaps, that Montezuma was of the 
| Solar race, or that Bolivar, under Ferozeshah, destroyed the 
| Indian cities? We greatly fear that, good as the effect of the 
| Prince’s progress may be in India, where the “ year of tamashas” 

will be long remembered as a break in an almost secular mo- 

notony, its reflex effect over here will be almost wholly disastrous. 
| Englishmen will certainly, as the 7%imes has shown us, learn 

no history from the visit, and very little geography, while 
| they will, we fear, imbibe at least two very erroneous ideas. 
| One is that India is near enough, and intelligible enough, 
| and loyal enough to be governed from home, instead of being 
| entrusted to Viceroys almost independent of control, except by 

a recall; and the other is, that India is a land crowded with 

powerful, “ high-toned,” and sensitive native Princes, whom it 

|is the first duty, and indeed necessity, of any Viceroy to court. 


| There could not be two more dangerous delusions. The power 








is nothing in the present aspect of the controversy that at all| of the Viceroys, which the India Office daily whittles away, is 
suggests the idea of resistance to the death. So far as appears, | essential to the very existence of the Empire ; first, because 
it is mainly a clerical question, and the Conservative laity are | government by telegraph is and must be government on imper- 
not the least likely to eare to see the Conservative Government | fect information; and secondly, because all serious difficulties 


displaced, in order to keep the clergy in exclusive possession of 
the churchyards for a year or two longer. As regards Clerical 
Fellowships, the improbability of their ever serving the pur- 
pose which Sir William Harcourt assigns to them is still 
slighter. Is he quite sure that the Conservatives intend 
to leave the reform of the Universities to their adversaries, 
and that when next a Liberal Government comes into office, 
it may not find that in this respect its work has been fore- 
stalled ? 





THE PRINCE’S PROGRESS. 


HERE are a good many extraordinary facts in the long 
history of the 7%mes newspaper, but one of the most per- 
plexing of them is this. 
lishes an article which would ruin any other paper in the world, 
though it does not hurt the one in which it appears ; an article 
which seems to have written itself, and to have escaped in some 
marvellous way the perusal of editor, readers, and compositors 
alike. London has even now not forgotten the article which 
announced that “ Prussia had joined the Zollverein,” which 
Prussia founded, and the first “leader” of Thursday last is nearly 
asunintelligible. The writer, who defies grammar, and with whom 
“achievements tells” us this, that, and the other, wants to say 
the Prince of Wales’s visit will interest us all in the geography 
and history of India, and then proceeds to show how much the 
Visit has done in this way for himself. After intimating, some- 
what obscurely, that Delhi, Cawnpore, and Lucknow are the 
great cities of India, which is like saying that London, York, 
and Lincoln are the great cities of England, he proceeds :—“ The 
Conquerors to whom the feeble and submissive Hindoo mind 
reverts—Mahmud, Genghis Khan, Timour, Baber, Akbar, 
Aurungzebe, and, but the other day, Nadir Shah, as well as 
many others like them, but on a smaller scale—went by the 
old plan ; they made a solitude and called it peace. If they 
could not command the allegiance of the people, or did not 
care to have it, they proclaimed [sic] the lordship of the soil. 
They destroyed whole populations, as the easiest way out of a 
difficulty and the smoothest course to empire.” The “ feeble | 


Every now and then the 7imes pub- | 


| in India rise, as Lord Dalhousie said, like her storms, the little 

cloud, no bigger than a man’s hand, rising above the horizon 
| in an hour, till it “envelopes the whole Empire in its gloom.” 
India is a powder-magazine, and if the officer in charge is 
| compelled, whenever a spark appears, to await instructions from 
| head-quarters, or is even trained to do it, there will be an 

explosion some fine morning which will crumble the whole 
| edifice in the dust. 

The other mistake is just as dangerous, So far from 
India being full of Princes, there are in British India—the 
India which concerns us directly, the India containing 200,000 
millions of British subjects—no Princes of any importance 
at all, not a man with either the right or the power to put 
a drilled regiment in the field. There are nobles in plenty, 
but they have no rights beyond other wealthy subjects, and no 
position in the popular eye other than nobles have, for instance, 
in Scotland, where a strong liking for the old Houses and a 
deep respect for rank coexist, as was shown in “ the battle of the 
sites,” with a capacity for the coolest defiance when nobles and 
people happen to come in conflict. To govern India in accord 


| 


with Princely opinion would be as sensible as to govern 


France in accordance with the opinion of the Larochefou- 
caulds and De Broglies; nor can any Government in India 
be really shaken, any more than in France, while the peasantry 
acquiesce in its holding power. Bengal, in particular, 
is absolutely without the class; there is not one “ Prince” 
left in it, and while we hold Bengal, all is safe, for the Treasury 
is solvent, and all other provinces can be regained. Those 
sixty millions of feeble folk, who till so industriously the 
richest soil on the globe, and never riot, and never make them- 
selves manifest except by crushing all competition in the col- 
leges, or when intellectual work has to be done, and who alone 
among the races of India, except the few Parsees, heartily 
acquiesce in our rule, though they do not cheer the Prince of 
Wales, and would not cheer a visible Avatar, furnish the true 
base of our power, and sometimes make Indians regret that 
ve did not follow Clive’s advice,—make the Kurumnassa our 
boundary, and turn Bengal, as we then should have done, into 
the garden and granary and University of Asia, Even in that 
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fifth of India over which the Princes reign, their position| public by sentences of unreasonable severity. Half-edos. 
° ° : . 0zen 
begins to be misunderstood in England. They are per-| cases, at least, have been reported this week, after each 
sons, not members of a caste, divided by history,} which the public has uttered a sort of cry of exasperation z 
by religion, and by endless personal jealousies and rival-| pain, and has called upon the Home Secretary to use the me 
ries from each other. Scindiah fought for us in 1857] rogative of mercy as if it were a weapon for the punishront 
because, as he avowed, he dreaded the resurrection of| of unjust judges. There must be some disaccord between the 
the House of Timour, always hostile to his own; and beyond | popular view and the Magistrates’ view of the relation betwee 
residence on the same continent, there is scarcely a link be-| sentences and crimes, and we believe it to exist and to ion 
tween the Nizam and the Rajah of Travancore. Union among| its origin in this way. The public, naturally enough looks 
the Princes is an impossibility, and did it occur, did Scindiah | upon imprisonment with hard labour, and still more upon 
and Holkar, for instance, lift the Mahrattas, or the Nizam, | penal servitude, as a severe penalty, deserved only by most serioee 
grown to man’s estate, call on the Mohammedans of the South, | crimes, and to be inflicted only when such a crime has been 
the result would be but one more of our hundred Indian wars. | proved against the criminal. They consider that such sentences 
We have fought these men in their zenith, and are we now to| involve, besides the loss of liberty, great physical sufferin 
fear them in their decay ? We met and defeated the unbroken | great risk of additional penalties in prison, and an ineffaceable 
Mahratta power, now divided, when we had not a third of our| disgrace. When, therefore, they see two months’ imprison. 
present military strength, and beat the Nizam when we had|ment given for sleeping out before a kiln, or seven 
not atenth. It is most wise to guarantee the Princes of India| years’ penal servitude inflicted for a theft, they are horrified 
against annexation, and to allow the native States to offer careers| and raise a storm to which the Home Secretary finds 
to the ambitious, and lax control to the turbulent, and a truly | himself compelled, not always unwillingly, to bow. The 
native life to all natives, and it is most right to treat them} Magistrates, on the other hand, it begins to be evident, look 
with a courtesy the absence of which destroys their self-respect, | upon imprisonment, and in the case of regular criminals, even 
but to think of them as the great figures in India, and their} upon penal servitude, as a mere “locking-up,” highly bene. 
Opinion as the one to which we should defer, is to mistake | ficial to society, and not very hard upon the convicted man 
alike our position and our duties. They are not great outside | himself, who, in nine cases out of ten, has been accustomed to 
their own territories, and in them, with perhaps five exceptions, | bad food, to hard lodging, and to labour every day for wages 
are no greater than the Highland Chiefs of Great Britain while | which do not yield him rations so good as those of the prison, 
they retained their hereditary jurisdictions. The Maharajah of | They know that half the offences of the country are committed 
Cashmere is, no doubt, the first living Sikh, and might be} by people who are by habit criminals, they have learnt in such 
followed in a war by the majority of those who hold his creed; | cases to despair of reformation, and they are only too glad, 
Holkar probably could raise the Mahrattas; Scindiah, also a| therefore, when they see a chance of removing “bad characters” 
Mahratta, is of importance as a counterpoise to Holkar ; the | for along period of time out of their districts. The best place 
Nizam is looked up to as the head of all Southern Mussul-| for such men, they think, is the jail, and they send them there, 
mans, and the Rana of Oodeypore might light up a temporary | without a thought of the effect of their sentences upon the public 
flame in Rajpootana ; but with those exceptions, there is not a| mind. This was evidently the idea in the mind of the gentleman, 
Prince in India as powerful as the Duke of Saxe-Coburg Gotha | whoever he was, who acted as Chairman of the Devon Quarter- 
isin Germany. They should be treated with all courtesy, all | Sessions, when he told John Harrington, labourer, of Torquay, who 
lenity, and all justice, but our responsibility is not to them, | had stolen a piece of corduroy, that “the Court would endeavour 
but to the endless millions, whose conquest we must justify to | to keep him from temptation for some time,” and pronounced the 
Providence, to history, and to our own characters, by just, | astounding sentence of seven years’ penal servitude,—fourteen 
non-repressive, and vivifying government. So far from/| times what he would have received for the most savage assault 
the Prince of Wales’s visit bringing these millions more | not terminating in death. The man had been previously con- 
vividly before English eyes, we fear its tendency is to move/| victed, he was a labourer, and the Chairman clearly thought 
them farther away from our sight, to make Englishmen/ of his sentence mainly as one which would keep a habitual 
think only of men whom we were able to ‘‘mediatise ” mainly | criminal safely out of the way, or even give him an opportunity 
because their subjects felt that British rule would remedy| of reform. We suspect, though we do not know, that George 
many evils, It is hard enough to remember those | Buckingham, the lad of sixteen convicted of stealing a pair of boots 
swarming ants, as it is, though they supply our revenue, our] in Oxford, obtained his sentence of five years from the Recorder 
Services, and our labourers, and if the local Government is} in the same way, while the magistrates themselves assign this 
encouraged by English opinion to forget them, it will be} as their reason for the sentences on Bennett and A, Chapman. 
harder still. That Government, no doubt, tries to do its duty | Bennett had done nothing but go to sleep before a brick-kiln fire 
to them, but it needs English support to keep up sympathies} in Salford, he was not even accused of lurking, but Sir John 
the weakness of which is curiously manifested by a scene} Mantell, the stipendiary, sent him to prison for two months. 
recorded in the despatches published in the Zimes this week.| The Home Secretary remitted the sentence, whereupon Sir 
If ever there were men on earth who deserved acknowledgment | John Mantell explained that Bennett had been convicted eight 
at British hands, the Sepoys who adhered to us in the Mutiny | or nine times for assaults and desertion of his wife, and averred 
deserved it. They conquered, on our behalf, every temptation | that he should not be put down by popular clamour, but inflict 
under which it was possible for fidelity to give way. If ever} the same sentence again, which he incontinently did upon another 
there were men whom it was policy to honour, they were the | offender. Chapman, said to have received six weeks’ hard labour 
Sepoys who stood by us in Lucknow, keeping their military | for taking a cabbage out of a field near Hastings, seems to have 
honour inviolate in spite of country, creed, and opinion,—and | taken a bundle of cabbages; but even he would not have got 
keeping it, too, some of them, for the reason which swayed the| hard labour, but that he had been repeatedly convicted. In 
English noble when, dying for his King, he exclaimed, “I have | all these cases, and many more, the impulse of the sentencing 
!” Will it be believed, that in| authorities was evidently the same,—to treat previous convic- 


kept the bird in my bosom! 
Oude, so full of the memorials of our own fallen, there has! tions or general bad character as offences greatly aggravating 


been for twenty years no memorial of the fidelity of these | the one specifically charged, and imprisonment for long periods 
men, and that it was left to Lord Northbrook—we believe, | as the proper destiny for persons who, being by nature crimi- 


after vain remonstrances—to erect at his own expense the | nals, had been caught in any offence, no matter how slight or 


monument to their honour which the Prince last week} unimportant. They ought not to be abroad, and the charge 
inaugurated? It is the best thing we have heard of Lord} was only an opportunity given to the Magistrates for locking 
Northbrook doing, and the best warning to the English people | them up. 
to remember that, amidst all this affluence of Princes, ele-| We are hardly able to believe that this practice of the 
phants, jewels, and soldiers, we hear nothing of the innumer- | Magistrates, sanctioned though it may be by the recent acts of 
able People, by whom all this magnificence is maintained, on| the Legislature, is just, and are certain that as at present 
whose contentment rests our safety, and for whom we—other-| maintained, that is, only in cases where property is threatened, 
wise mere conquerors—are responsible to God. it produces a most disastrous effect upon the popular mind. 
8s See Bes The lower classes of English do not consider previous con- 
viction an aggravation of guilt, though they do hold that 
THE COUNTRY MAGISTRACY. a man of bad character should be punished more than 4 
NGLISH Magistrates are not always selected for their|man of good. They still entertain the old feeling that a 
ability, but they are not as a rule unjust men or cruel} criminal who has been sentenced and has worked out his 
men, or eyen fools, and there must be some reason for the| time has paid his debt to the law, and ought, in fairness to 
persistency with which some of them continue to shock the | be let alone, and punished when he offends again only for the 
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new offence. To them the Torquay Chairman does not seem a 
Judge, pursuing a well-weighed, though severe policy, but a sort of 
Pasha, inflicting excessive penalties because he is in the mood 
to inflict them, and had before him a victim who, having been 
convicted, could not reckon upon support from his friends or 
sympathy from the public. They learn from such sentences, 
as from the inflated language in which some of our Judges 
occasionally express their horror of criminals, to believe that 
the Judges and Magistrates are not passionless administrators 
of the law, but men who are glad to punish, and who inflict 
sentences severe or lenient according to their momentary mood. 
As seven-tenths of all criminals and nine-tenths of all larcen- 
ous or burglarious criminals belong to the lowest classes, they 
begin to suspect that caste-feeling has something to do with 
this severity, a suspicion not dissipated when they observe the 
serene impartiality with which Judges sum up when they have 
before them men of position, or even, as in the Wainwright 
case, men whose crimes have fixed national attention upon 
the demeanour of the Judge. There is no country in the 
world where such an impression does so much mischief, for 
there is none in which the public conscience is so entirely the 
creation of the law, none in which the confidence of the popu- 
lace in Judges is so liable to wax and wane according to the 
impassiveness of their demeanour, and none in which the 
notion that appointment by election is the cure for caste-par- 
tiality is so deeply rooted. We believe firmly that there is 
danger of a cry for elective Judges in this country, or at least 
for anelective Magistracy, ten years after the success of which 
England would hardly be a habitable land. 

We will do Mr. Cross the justice to say that he seems wide 
awake to the magnitude of the evil, and is most assiduous and 
successful in his capacity of Criminal Judge in Appeal. He 
never neglects a case, he never gives way to the clamour 
against the penalty of death,and he remits wild sentences, such 
as we have quoted, without fear of Parliamentary censure. 
But we find it difficult to believe that the present is the 
right or the expedient method of mitigating the existing 
evil. The Home Secretary is not always Mr, Cross. He may 
be a weak man, or a man with crotchets, or a man of a certain 
callousness, and at all events, he is not and cannot be a 
trained Judge. It must, from his position, be most difficult 
for him to resist pressure within the walls of the House, and 
still more difficult to affront a class—the hereditary Magistrates 
—upon whom his party is dependent for Parliamentary sup- 
port. Even, however, if he were the best Court of Appeal 
obtainable, it would still be most unadvisable to compel him 
to use his power as delegated possessor of the prerogative 
every day or week. The power of pardon was not intended 
to be used as an instrument for keeping Judges and Magistrates 
in order. It shéuld be reserved for those rare cases in which 
a sentence, just by law and custom, is made by circumstances 
80 unjust as to offend the national conscience, or in which evi- 
dence has transpired after trial, or in which justice cannot be 
done without consequences more injurious to the State than 
those which a momentary relaxation of law involves. If 
frequently employed, and in slight cases, the use of the 
power deepens the distrust of the people in the Courts, 
by showing them that it is shared by a great Parlia- 
mentary officer specially acquainted with the facts, and as it 
is extra-legal, it may provoke a retort such as has been thrown 
back at Salford. It is most unseemly that a stipendiary 
magistrate should denounce a pardon from the Home Office as | 
aconcession to popular clamour, and immediately repeat the | 
conduct for which he had been implicitly censured ; but the 


Home Secretary's Office is not legally an Appellate Court, nor | 


was Sir John Mantell bound to take legal cognisance of Mr. 
Cross’s commutation of his sentence. It is becoming very 
doubtful to our minds whether the objections to a criminal 
appeal, grave as they are, ought not to be given up; whether 


the High Court of Justice should not be invested with 
some of the criminal powers of the French Court of Cassation, | 


and whether paid and trained Chairmen of Quarter Sessions, 


who have long been required, ought not to be invested with | 
Some power of revising the decisions of the Magistrates within | 


their jurisdictions. Their revisions would be legal precedents 
to men who explain away the Home Secretary’s acts as purely 
political concessions. Even when those reforms have been 
accomplished, the present root of evil, the conflict between the 
popular and the judicial estimate of bad character, will still 
remain, but that can be removed by a Parliamentary de- 
cision as to the extent to which character is to aggravate 
crime. 
should entail double or triple penalties on any specific breach 


of law, but there is no necessity for leaving the addendum to 
be settled by the caprice of Judges capable of inflicting on a 
convicted man seyen years’ penal servitude for a trumpery 
theft. 





SCOTTISH UNIVERSITY TEACHING. 

HEN a public writer is censured by critics who take 
ground on diametrically opposite sides, and who blame 
him for faults that contradict each other, there is some excuse 
for the complacent assumption on his part that he has pretty 
well hit the truth. In this happy plight are we as regards the 
letters which have appeared in our columns from Professor 
Ramsay, of Glasgow, and Mr. Hutchison, of the High School 
there, as regards the Scottish University system. Each adopts 
and endorses a part of our representation, while in those parts 
wherein either differ from us they are more distinctly at odds 
with each other. Naturally, therefore, our conclusion is that 
while we are mainly right, each of them is partly right and 
partly wrong. There are three points in controversy—the 
character of Scottish University teaching as it is; the methods 
of improving it by fit appliances of a kind which shall be 
operative within Universities; and the means which must be 
brought into play outside of them, chiefly with the intent of 

raising the standard of preparatory scholarship. 

As to the first, we confess to some astonishment on read- 
ing the letters of Professor Ramsay. Either we must for a 
long series of years have been egregiously mistaken, or 
a very marked change has of late passed over the 
character of the Scottish Universities. We are not 
persuaded of any blunder, and no report has reached 
us of a character to sustain the Professor’s representation. 
He disputes in strong terms the averment that, in Scotland, 
University teaching is of a bare and meagre kind. Well, that 
must be largely a matter of opinion and testimony, and while 
we would shrink from throwing any doubt upon the statement 
of one who knows so well, and is so excellently qualified to 
judge, we must be permitted to say that the denial runs 
counter to a large amount of trustworthy evidence. At the 
time of writing the remarks which Professor Ramsay so 
strongly calls in question, we had before us a published letter 
addressed to himself by “ Islay Burns, D.D., Free-Church Col- 
lege, Glasgow,” entitled, “ Plea for Junior Scholarships in the 
University of Glasgow,” wherein we read :— 











“Tho great defect of our Scottish Educational system, so far as the 
interests of the higher learning are concerned, is one which lies not 
within, but outside the University walls. It turns not on the quality 
of the instruction, but on the character of the pupils. It is not that 
our students are ill-trained—that they are any worse trained than on 
the banks of the Isis and the Cam—but that the great majority of them 
come up to College so ill-prepared, or so wholly unprepared, as to be 
incapable of academic training. Few advance to any eminent pro- 
ficiency—few attain even to a respectable mediocrity—because most 
never really enter on the race, or enter under such heavy disadvantages 
as to render any considerable progress hopeless. They come to learn 
the higher principles of scholarship before they have mastered the ele- 
ments—to study idiom and style, and listen to lectures on philology, 
before they have thoroughly learned the grammar. Of those who 
annually commence their studies at our Universities, it is probably 
within the mark to say that six-tenths are fit only for a class 
of tyros, and that of the remaining four-tenths, only a very 
few can be said to be thoroughly well-prepared for University 
work, Many, practically, know nothing at all. They are wholly 
inneeent of such trifling distinctions as those between amabam and 








It may very well be expedient that a life of crime | 


amabo, amaturus and amandus ; the active and the passive voices are 
to them, in great measure, convertible terms; and an oratio obliqua is 
as great a mystery to them as the differential calculus, They are 
incapable of deciphering a single Latin sentence which they have not 
| previously crammed, or of translating the simplest clauso of English 
into even grammatical Latin. Some, I dare say, may suspect mo here 
| of exaggeration ; but you, Sir, know but teo well that Iam but speaking 
| the simple, literal truth. Tt is quite a common thing for men not only 
| to enter the University, but to leave it, in just that state of blissful and 
| ‘invincible ’ ignorance which I have described. Iam well aware that it 
might be possible to parallel such cases as these by hosts of instances 
from amongst these who seek admission to the English Universities. 
| But then many of these are stopped by the matriculation examination ; 
and even though a considerable number should, after all, find their 
| way into some exceptionally lax College or Hall, it is to be remembered 
that their presence there is a much less serious disturbing element than 
in a Scottish University, where the system of simultaneous tuition in 
large classes renders it so supremely important that all should bo 
prepared to go on pari passu together. It is but little to say that such 
students can make small progress in the classical studies of the Univer- 
| sity ; they cannot even move a single step until the initial obstacle to 
all progress is removed. They stand from first to last at the door, be- 
cause the key which alone can open it is wanting. In short, they profit 
| little by the classical studies of the University, because they enter 
College when they should only be going to school.” 


Are we wrong in our recollection that Professor Ramsay 
publicly endorsed this statement, or in thinking that it war- 
' 
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rants all we said? The date of the pamphlet is 1871, but 
that the state of things it describes is still believed to have 
existence we have proof in a recent speech by the Rector of 
the Edinburgh High School, a scholar of acknowledged emin- 
ence. Addressing a meeting of schoolmasters, he bewailed the 
circumstance that the great majority of Scottish lads who go 
in for a University training do it much more for the name of 
the thing than for any solid benefit thence derivable, coming 
out, as he phrased it, “with a University flavour,” but with 
scarcely anything of that culture which it is the proper 
function of a University to communicate. Mr. Hutchison 
admits the substantial truth of this statement, and surely the 
condition of things it implies is degrading. 

The second point touched upon is mainly a matter of argu- 
ment. Professor Ramsay demurs to the proposal that com- 
petition should be introduced to his business. THe and every one 
who holds a similar place are at present the possessors of a 
privileged monopoly. He has no idea of being interfered with 
in its enjoyment. But surely students have rights as well 
as Professors, It is not denied that occasionally a dull, 
heavy, somnolent, and ineffective man may be appointed to a 
Chair. In that case, he may curse with blight successive 
series of youths year by year for thirty years on end. Such 
things have happened, and we look through Professor Ramsay’s 
letter in vain for the slightest hint of preventive or remedy. 
He must know that at present affairs are managed very much 
upon the territorial principle. Every Professor has exclusive 
command of his own chair and of his own subject ; the students 
who belong to a certain district are as certainly doomed to 
come under his tuition as the fish in a certain pool to pass 
into the net of the nearest fisherman, and thus an effete or 
incapable man has the power of working irremediable mischief. 
The sole exception to this rule is to be found in the Medical 
Schools of Edinburgh and Glasgow; where a vigorous extra- 
mural competition is maintained. Its benefits are generally 
acknowledged. ‘They are so distinct as, we think, to justify 
our recommendation of an évtra-mural rivalry in all the branches 
of instruction. 


Whether that rivalry comes by throwing open the right of | 


teaching to all Graduates, introducing the principle of free 
competition, and utilising the abilities of the best men, while 
providing them with stepping-stones towards a career, as in the 
case of the Privat-docenten of Germany, or as has been re- 
peatedly proposed, by dividing the curriculum into two great 
departments, a Senior and a Junior, its advent may, we think, 
be deemed certain. The first method is most in accord with 
ancient usage, it would best promote the vigorous stir of intel- 


lectual life, it would give to the several Universities the char- | 


acter and attractions of educational centres, while we fail to 


see any good reason why a Professor of Greek or Logic should | 


be shielded from such wholesome competition as the Professors of 


Chemistry and Physiology in the two chief Scottish Universi- | 


ties have to encounter. But the second method would have 
sundry advantages. By its adoption the Junior department 
would continue to discharge the function which the Scottish 
University system has long performed, while it would act both 
asa strainer and a feeder to the higher department, in which 


we might then expect the achievement of results such as are | 


simply impossible in any larger number of cases, where in- 


structions are delivered to minds destitute of the capacity for | 


understanding them. The zeal and ability of Scottish Pro- 
fessors, conjoined with the honest laboriousness and intellectual 
tenacity of Scottish students, have done much; but will Pro- 
fessor Ramsay, who boasts the value of a Glasgow M.A. degree, 
tell us what proportion those who take it bear to the whole 
r of matriculated students ? 


ho 


num 


The third point is the one that touches Mr. Hutchison. | 


He is concerned for the honour of the intermediate Scottish 
schools, With the Report of the recent Commission regarding 
them before us, we fear it must be said that in undertaking 
their defence his chivalry is rather more notable than his dis- 
cretion. It should be added, however, that their wretched 
poverty is the prime cause of their wretched inefliciency. No 
part of the magnificent conception of John Knox has been so 
miserably dwarfed and starved as this branch of it. In every 
considerable Scottish town there is a seminary dignified by the 
title of the Grammar School, the High School, or Academy, which 
is supposed to hold an intermediate place betwixt the elementary 
schools and the Universities. In not more than half-a-dozen 
of them, however, situated in the principal towns, or presided 
over by some enthusiast with a genius for tuition, have they 
done efficient work of a scholastic and disciplinary character. 


How could they, organised as they were? They were attenjled | 


| by a crowd of children of both sexes and all ages. Alphabet. 
| grinding and pot-hooks were taught, as well as Horace and 
| Euclid; and the budding miss of sweet seventeen might pasg 
from the room where she had been copying picturesque and 
dilapidated cottages, for another where an ex-Communist ang 
an ex-Count took turns in acquainting her with French ang 
German. A crowd of teachers competed against each other, and 
| the radical idea of theschool was lost sight of. The late Edueation 
| Act has largely changed all that. The organisation of the schools 
| has been amended, but they are left sadly pinched for money, 
Another Baird might achieve a renown surpassing that of the 
rich ironmaster who gave half-a-million to the Scottish Church 
were he to give as much for the improvement of Scottish 
secondary schools, so as to place them on a satisfactory footing, 
A little less than that might do it. Meantime, while we can. 
| not acquit Mr. Hutchison of exaggeration in his account of 
| what these schools have done in the past, we think he has the 
| best of it in his dispute with Professor Ramsay as to how their 
capabilities are to be made the most of. It is indispensable 
that something should be done to improve the relations now 
borne by the higher class of schools to the University. But to 
our thinking, the University authorities have the control of this 
matter almost completely in their own power. The University 
was not made for the schools, but the schools should be required 
to accommodate their policy to the needs of the University, 
In other words, the attainments prescribed by the University 
as conditions of entrance the schools must of neces 
sity work up to. All experience shows that to insist 
}upon a high standard as a condition of entrance not only 
secures, in much more than equal ratio, a high standard 
|of ultimate attainment, but quickens and elevates the 
| 


{ 

















whole style of preliminary tuition. Any hardship that might 
accrue from the occasional exclusion of young men of untrained 
talent and defective acquirements would thus be much more 
than compensated. 

Mr. Ramsay seems to look forward with a curious blending 
of hope and misgiving to the action of the promised Royal 
There is ample scope for such an investigation 
as is proposed. A great variety of questions beyond those we 
| have noticed press for consideration. Some workable adjust- 
; ment of the governing powers now possessed by the body of 
| graduates known as the “Council,” and by the officials who 
compose the “ Court”—two bodies perpetually at loggerheads 
—is urgently needed. As it is, the privilege of “ unlimited 
grumbling” is about the extent of the powers really allotted 
to the Council; and unless they are allowed some right of 
initiative, it is to be feared the whole arrangements will break 
in fragments or sink into decay. 


Commission. 





LORD AMBERLEY. 
T ORD AMBERLEY was not thirty-four when he died, he 
4 had never held office, he had failed, on the whole, in political 
life, and he had not succeeded in any other career; but every 
journal in England has remarked his death, and all in the same 
spirit, —with a word of sympathy for his father, bereaved in his ex- 
| treme old age, and a word of kindly but apologetic regret for the 
young man himself. He was indeed a more noteworthy figure 
than many men of greater achievements, for he was a good and 
| capable man, who had failed in a way very singularly, and to 
many minds very painfully, characteristic of the age. There is 
nothing more provocative of thought in the present condition of 
English society than the existence of a whole list of men within 
| the political circle who, with good birth, good abilities, and 
splendid opportunities, have been rendered failures through the 
| effect of imbibing too largely the spirit of their time. In every 
age there have been young men with rank, capacity, and popular 
favour whose careers have been made unfruitful by indolence, or 
viciousness, or over-refinement of nature—the latter a more fre- 
quent cause of failure than is suspected—but we do not remember 
another period in which so many men, more or less enjoying posi- 
tions like Lord Amberley’s, shipwrecked themselves, or rather, if we 
may use an exact though somewhat forced simile, embayed them- 
selves, got into water without outlet that they could use, under 
stress of too much virtue. Yet that is undoubtedly what happened 
to Lord Amberley, and is happening to a score more like him, men 
to whom all conceivable careers are open, who possess all the 
virtues that men ordinarily love—courage, sincerity, affection, kind- 
liness—who never do an act their friends regret, who are never 
blamed, orslandered, or ‘ cut,” even by those who despise them, but 
who are still quoted everywhere as examples of wasted opportuni- 
They never do anything, and the world believes, some- 
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“hat prematurely perhaps, they never will. Not that they are | 
indifferent to doing things, or are infected with the despair said 
by all experienced observers in Russia to prevail in that society, 
or are crushed by the listlessness which is the taint of the refined 
young in Southern Europe, or are given to the American vice of 
inactive, self-indulgent, pitying contempt for political exertion. | 
They are always doing, and with all their might. They want in | 
no quality which can make men beneficial to their kind, but every | 
quality secms to be rendered useless by some excess, or special 
colour, or peculiar want of adaptation to the surrounding circum- 
stances. Activity is with them a fever, philanthropy a love-sick | 
assion, disinterestedness a mania, They are liberal till, hearing | 
them, Liberals half think Liberalism a disease ; pitiful, till they seem 
to the compassionate weak as water ; original, till they are pro- | 
nounced crotchetty by those who hate Philistinism ; upright, till 
the conscientious surrender them to their enemies as im- 
practicable men. Above all, they have the courage of their 
convictions, express them, fight for them, act on them, 
till men on their own side who respect nothing so much as har- 
mony between will and deed could find sometimes in their hearts 
to wish that they might catch in some mild form,—let us say, as | 
“reticence,” or *‘ caution,” or ‘‘ deference for the weak "—the 
mental skin-disease, hypocrisy. ‘They sincerely respect justice, but 
their justice is not the serene and sightless angel, weighing all 
things and all men in immortal scales; but a foaming though 
beautiful virago, with sword always bare, and foot always spring- 
ing to the charge. They understand Lord Coleridge when he 
sentences ill-doers to ‘‘slavery for life.” ‘They love the People so 
deeply, that its tempers and sillinesses and aberrations are fasci- 
nations in their eyes. They are the most tolerant of mankind, 
and their toleration is most perfect for anything that the con- 
sensus Of mankind has pronounced intolerable. ‘They are before 





evolved, like everything else, because they were necessary, before 


; man had full intelligence, to eat with ; and it is of still less use to 


tell them that there are the teeth, and human weakness objects 
to their being pulled out, for they calmly reply that education is 
useful chiefly to correct human weakness. ‘They want to pull the 
teeth out and substitute something better, and we are not quite 
sure that they always want it in order to extinguish the possibility 
of tooth-ache. May there not be just a little touch of that 
‘intelligent curiosity ” which, among the men of to-day and the 
children of all days, rises to a passion, and induces babies to cut 
their dolls and let out the saw-dust, and vivisectors to cut up 
rabbits and see what will happen when they are in bits? They 
assume unconsciously that man ought to be successful, and resist 
furiously whenever he is not. ‘They are willing soldiers, loving 
the charge best perhaps, but still ready to dig in the trenches, or 
go out picketing, or stand sentry on cold nights; but they insist 
on victory, and when it does not come are in heart, if not in 
action, mutineers. That may not be an exact description of their 
moral defect, but it lies about there ; and their intellectual one 
may be described in much more precise terms. Itis hurry. In 
everything save manner they are always ina hurry. They try to 
act on ideas the moment they have formed them. They want men 
to accept truths the instant they are promulgated. They would 
run any risk of disorganisation rather than let a fallacy prosper 
for a week. ‘They confuse the work of philosophers with that of 
politicians, fling themselves into Parliament when they ought to 
be on the Press, and try in a free community to make laws before 
the people have so much as discussed thoroughly the necessity of 


|change. They utter from the hustings speeches which ought 
to be made in the closet, and if they rose to power 


would issue programmes which would read like the headings 
of chapters in the Pentateuch. They would succeed in 


all things investigators, but they will investigate the cesspool | France far better than in England, for the English method 
sooner than the mine, just because, hating bad smells, they will | of advancing through the slow filtration of ideas, from the 
train their noses to endure stench. ‘They are, many of them, of | thinkers to the politicians, and the politicians to the people, 
the salt of the earth, ard therefore apparently drawn towards | followed by the permission of the people to the statesmen to act, 
sorebacks. They admire self-reliance till organisation half seems to | seems to them almost immoral, Lssentially speculative thinkers, 
them an offence, and though they will get to heaven, most of | they are so impatient of the processes of diffusive thought that 
them, if love for man and self-suppression and singleness of eye | they try to be legislators, and wonder why, honest as they know 
can get men there, yet when there they will try to get out again, | themselves to be, intelligent as they feel, and hard as they labour, 


because admitted by a Power they did not help to make. ‘They | 
love to be lucid, but their power of being misunderstood is | 
illimitable, till half of them, like poor Lord Amberley himself, | 
get condemned as atheists because they are furious for free 
thought, and are dreaded as incendiaries because the ‘torch of | 
enlightenment” is never out of their mouths. Deeply religious 
in spirit, they are classed with the scoffers, and humble to weak- 
ness, are denounced, to use an expressive Scotch epithet, as the 
most *‘ upsetting” of mankind. 

We have no hesitation in flinging that shower of sentences at 
them, even though Lord Amberley be but just dead, for we are 
conscious, like the rest of the world, of a kindly and appreciative 
feeling for the class, even when their habit of poking up the 
regular British Philistine till he roars and champs is most pro- 
voking to practical politicians, and we are always puzzled to un- 
derstand the reason for their ill-success. ‘They are weak, some 
people say ; but if they are weak, it is with a kind of weakness 
which has often been found in the strong. It is the weakness of 
founders and reformers. They are vain, say others; but observe, 
nobody ever tells us definitely what they are vain of, if it be not 
a detachment of mind, a separateness from usual opinion, which 
is not peculiar to them, but belongs to whole groups of teachers, 
investigators, and discoverers, who make no failures at all. Most 
of them, we should say, are humbler than most Christians. They 


they find themselves so often utterly alone, mourning over the 
crassitude of mankind. Because they have courage, and strength, 
and energy, and an ideal of good swimming, they think they can 
swim, and are almost prepared to curse the waves for their 
imbecility in letting them drown so fast. ‘They are a wonderful 
product of the age,—not its worst, by any means, for they have 
almost all the positive virtues; and we can recall no other in 
which men like them have appeared, though we see some faint 
foreshadowing of them in the Italian Renaissance, when the 
old thought everything uncertain and the young evé¢rything 
possible, and a Pope could be suspected of proposing to the 
Conclave—in joke, we imagine—to restore Paganism as the cult of 
Europe. Lord Amberley would, had he happened to believe in 
Paganism, have thought it his duty to make that proposition to 
Parliament, and have wondered why he was reviled and ousted 
from his seat. We do not wonder at either the reviling or the 
ousting, but we regret the former, believing that when a man has 
intelligence, and honour, and the courage of his convictions, it 
needs only time and experience to bring him the common-sense 
which alone is wanting to make him a useful or an important 
member of the State. 





POLITICS AND THE STAGE. 


are ‘‘raw,” say others; but many of them—we can name ten, we M* DION BOUCICAULTYS clever leticr to Mr. Disraeli is 
think, ourselyes—have compressed into their lives unusual experi- | 4 probably more seriously meant than most of his English 
ence, have travelled in many lands, studied many literatures, | critics give him credit for. It has an unreal note in it for Eng- 
counselled with many minds, of all grades of society. There | lishmen, who are not accustomed to mingle their strong feelings 
must be some moral as well as intellectual defect in them to check | with ‘their perceptions of the humorous, but is it possible to 
their success so constantly, and occasionally we seem dimly to | doubt the reality of Conn, the Shaughraun himself, when his 
perceive, or rather to guess, what it is. May there not be some- | eye twinkles in the midst of his lovemaking or his devotion? Mr. 
thing, after all, in that old idea of ‘the sin of schism,” absurdly as it | Boucicault, we take it, is as true-hearted to his country as Conn 
has been strained ?—something of evil, and therefore of weakness, | to his master, but that does not prevent him from indulging in a 
in the spirit of rebelliousness, whether the rebelliousness be against | little harmless posing, as Conn might indulge in the tricks that 
God or only against immutable facts? Rebellious they certainly tried the patience of his worthy friend, the parish priest. It is 
are, good as their motives for rebellion may be. With most of | impossible to quarrel with Mr. Boucicault, but so it is impossible 
them, an unpleasant fact is something to be pulverised at any | to quarrel with the Shaughraun ; and yet we should be sorry to 
cost. There is tooth-ache, and consequently teeth are a mistake, | take Conn as a guide—except over a bog—or as a witness about 
and everybody should be born with jaws of the newest American | anything in which his feelings were interested. The testimony 
enamel. It is of no use telling them God gave teeth, for even the | which Mr. Boucicault bears to the verdict pronounced by Eng- 
believers among them will tell you He did not,—that teeth were | lish audiences on the political question involved, as we are now 
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. 7 ~ . . . . Pere 
told, in ‘‘ The Shaughraun,” is hardly unbiased. It is true, Mr. have the more delicate chords of emotion artistically touched, 
Boucicault is very modest; he puts forward only the humblest It is elsewhere that modern Englishmen look for ethical tonicg 


claims for his play, as a literary work, ‘‘no poetic clothing dis- 


guises its subject, it possesses no wit to divert public attention | 


from its simple story.” But Mr. Boucicault must not insist 
on our taking his modest estimate for granted. The applaud- 


ing cheers which greet the dénouement of ‘‘The Shaughraun” , 


when, ‘‘by poetic licence,” a general amnesty releases the hero 
and makes everybody happy, are purely and simply, according to 


Mr. Boucicault, the expression of England's forgiving spirit to- | 
wards the Fenian prisoners; they are not due to the author of , 


the piece, which has no literary merits, even though he was also 
the creator and representative of Conn, who wins every one’s 
heart.’ Such is Mr. Boucicault’s disparagement of what had 
been thought to be a legitimate theatrical success, but was, after 


all, it seems, only a sort of circuitous political demonstration. 


For if Mr. Boucicault be right, two thousand spectators must not 
only have cheered night after night for nearly four months the 
factitious news of an amnesty to the Fenians, but must have come 
together with that intention, and no other. If they came to see 


; and stimulants, and for the vintage of imaginative art, The 
Theatre has still a function, but it is a humble one. It can 
amuse and excite by means that will hardly stand the test of g 
| vigorous criticism, but are warranted not to affect too roughly 
the irritated nerves and jaded intellects of men who are living 
the rapid life of this age. The consumption of indiyj. 
dual force is so much greater among us now than it wag 
among the people to whom the Theatre was a school of 
morals, an organ of public opinion, and an outpouring of poetic 
art, that where they came to be moved, we come to be soothingly 
pleased and intellectually put to sleep. It is simply absurd to 
call a stage-which has been reduced to this humble function «g 
| sensitive test of public opinion.” The languid interest which 
people in our day spare for the Theatre does not represent any 
serious phase of public opinion at all, and can give no more 
measure of*the strength and direction of popular thought and 
feeling than the bubbles on a stream give of the depth and volume 
of the water. This is nearly Mr. Boucicault’s illustration, and we 


good acting and a clever piece, then it is probable theyapplauded | grant him this much of his inference, —that the Theatre may show ug 
what they wanted and found. Mr. Boucicault’s disclaimer pushes | in a negative fashion the direction of national sentiment. The Stage, 


us back on the conclusion that if there were no merits in the play 
and the acting to justify the nightly cheering of the audience at 


| for instance, dares not set its face against any established principle 
| of English family morality ; if it did so, the most languid and 


the intervention of Mr. Boucicault’s deus ex machind, the people | intellectually unmoved of playgoers would waken up in a state of 
thronged to Drury Lane and paid their money with the de- very sincere anger. But beyond this, the evidence of the Theatre 


sire to impress upon Mr, Disraeli the necessity of exercising 
mercy towards ‘the captives.” We take leave to doubt 
all this; we can testify, for our own part, that Mr. Bou- 
cicault’s acting was admirable, and that the play possesses 
all the elements of interest that generally prove attractive to 
a Drury-Lane audience. We find it much more easy to believe 
that the big theatre gathered its nightly crowds because Mr. 
Boucicault is an old favourite, of whose humour playgoers never 
tire, than that Londoners filled boxes and stalls, pit, and upper gal- 
lery in order to produce an effective and continuous Amnesty de- 
monstration. If the latter were their aim, why did they choose so 
inconvenient a place and so circuitous a way to make their wishes 
prevail? Can any one believe that if there was a real bent of the 
national judgment in the direction assumed by Mr. Bouci- 
cault, it would not have made itself felt long ago? ‘The power of 
the Press, the direct influence of constituencies upon representa- 
tives, would have forced Government to concede what any 
Ministry would be glad to concede, if it saw its way to doing so 
with safety and credit. But according to Mr. Boucicault, people 
waited until his play was produced to make known their senti- 
ments, which they did in a manner that might be readily mistaken 
for admiration of an excellent performance, and for the common 
sympathy of the play-going public with the crowning good-fortune 
of persecuted lovers, the discomfiture of villains, and the regula- 
tion of human life—on the stage—in accordance with the some- 
what arbitrary laws of poetic justice. If Mr. Boucicault insists on 
giving a political meaning to the cheers of the Drury-Lane audi- 
ence, he will find it difficult to account for the applause that was 
bestowed upon Mr. Shiel Barry’s performance of the informer, 
Harvey Duff. As a bit of acting, Mr. Barry’s part was most 
brilliantly played, but Mr. Boucicault bids us put all artistic con- 
siderations aside. Would he have us believe, then, that it was 
as the type of Corydon, the Irish police-spy, that Mr. Barry was 
applauded and ‘called ?” 

It would scarcely be worth while to discuss Mr. Boucicault’s 
extravagance in a serious spirit, if it were not that his letter re- 
veals his adherence to what, we imagine, is a very common and a 
very misleading view of the functions and the actual work of the 
modern theatre. ‘In all countries and in all times,” says Mr. 
Boucicault, ‘* since the political licence of Aristophanes was re- 
probated by the Athenian tyrant to the present day, when the 
French censure watches with minute jealousy every expression of 
their drama, the Theatre has been acknowledged a sensitive test of 
public opinion. Some persons may hold the expression of public 
sympathy in a theatre to be a matter of little weight, but a little 
weight has turned a scale, and a feather thrown on the surface 
of the sea may serve to indicate its tide or current.” It is not 
material to examine the value of Mr. Boucicauit’s historical 
and political parallels, but those who in our own country and in 
our own day acknowledge the Theatre to be ‘‘a sensitive test 
of public opinion,” whether they do so censoriously or deferen- 
tially, are, we feel assured, very wide of the mark. The Theatre 
is no longer a great instrument of moral preaching and discipline, 
men do not resort to it to have the higher forces of their nature 
stirred, to warm their passions—grosser or finer—nor even to 


| is worthless, as most amusements are worthless when they are 
| taken to prove the serious and deliberate purposes and wishes of 
men. Weare afraid that this change in the functions of the 
Theatre has been fatal to the hopes of a true revival of the poetic 
and intellectual drama, except as a spasm of fashion. If play- 
goers find it tiresome to grapple with the gravest moral problems 
and rise to the sublimest levels of poetry, it is idle to bid them 
do so. If, when they are looking for simple relaxation, they are 
brought face to face with metaphysical subtleties of speculation 
or fine-drawn analogical touches of poetic fancy, they will 
certainly turn away. The Theatre in our time cannot raise 
the mass of playgoers to its own highest level, but 
the playgoers can, and do, depress the level of the 
Theatre. The truth is, that men in earlier times lived a straitened 
life compared with that which we live. The range of their 
vision was bounded by the limits of a city, by the present and 
pressing interests of the few with whom it was possible for them 
to have personal acquaintance. For us, the curtain rises on the 
whole drama of life every morning when we open our news- 
papers; we watch, day by day, the quivering of every fibre ina 
vast net-work of human interests, stretching always more and 
more closely over the habitable world. For us the earth is like 
the glass hive of bees in which all the workings of the insects 
whose fair fame Sir John Lubbuck has besmirched can be clearly 
seen. And these interests are all our own. What scenic attraction 
can compare with this, the presentation of the stupendous tragi- 
comedy in which"we are actors and spectators at once? On this 
spectacle we spend our capacities of intellectual activity and 
emotional excitement, and we have none to spare for the im- 
perfect and less enthralling imitations of the Stage. The news- 
paper has slain the theatre, as it is slaying the novel; we may 
deplore, we must recognise the fact. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
—_— ———_ 
THE SCOTTISH UNIVERSITIES. 
(TO THE EpITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Sm,—Your anonymous correspondent “Scotia” seems to have 
read my letter to very little purpose. 

1. He remarks, ‘‘ The two leading questions touched on by Mr. 
Ramsay are those of entrance-examinations and open teaching.” 
As a matter of fact, I never even alluded to entrance-examinations 
at all. I addressed myself simply to the general charge advanced 
in your article of December 11, that the teaching of the Professors 
in the Scotch Universities was of an elementary character, and 
that the Professors were ‘degraded [?] by having to stoop low 
enough for schoolmaster’s drudgery.” As a general charge of 
this character was likely to mislead, I pointed out, for the benefit of 
your English readers, that the course for an ordinary Arts degree 
embraces seven subjects, and that the charge of elementary teach- 
ing applies only with any force to two out of the seven, viz., Latinand 
Greek (to some extent to mathematics), and only to the junior classes 
in those departments. ‘That elementary work has to be done is, un- 














fortunately, a necessity, so long as students come up to the Uni- 
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cmslty as ill-prepared as a large number of them do at present, 
and that necessity I have never ceased to deplore. Your corre- 
spondent is ‘‘at a loss to know whether Mr. Ramsay desires 
things to remain as they are.” Why, the very facts to which he 
appeals in such warm terms as evidence of the state of things now 
existing were published by myself, and the examination to which 
he appeals instituted by myself, for the express purpose of show- 
ing how much some change is needed, and of obtaining data for 
determining at what standard, with reference to the present edu- 
cational condition of the country, a general matriculation exami- 
nation might be instituted with some fair prospect of success. I 
have more than once publicly advocated such »n examination, and 
I carried a resolution in its favour at the late meeting of our 
University Council. 

2. I further stated that the teaching even of the lowest 
Latin class was not all of an elementary character, and that 
by arrangements which I cannot here describe, even the 
best of our first-year students find the work sufficiently 
high for them. In proof of this, I mentioned the fact that even 
students who pass the preliminary examination, and are thereby 
entitled to dispense with attendance on the junior class altogether, 
prefer, with the advice of their teachers, to take the junior class. 
The best of our first-year students is this year among the number. 
The inference is obvious, but your sagacious correspondent be- 
lieves there must be some screw loose :—‘‘ There is a serious de- 
fect somewhere. Either the senior-class work is pitched too 
high for the examination, or the examination is too low for the 
class. The intention of the University Commissioners is thus 
frustrated by bungling somewhere. A remedy at once suggests 
itself, which I shall not explicitly name, lest it should seem in- 
vidious.” What this alarming and mysterious sentence may 
mean I am at a loss to understand. If ‘‘ Scotia” really means 
that the Professors are led by their selfish interests to permit 
students to pass the examination too easily, when the effect of 
their passing it is to entitle them to attend the Professor's class for 
one year instead of two, I can only say that the reasoning powers 
of your correspondent are on a level with the good-taste which 
prompted such an insinuation. If this be not the meaning of the 
passage, I apologise for being unable to see that it can have any 
other, and will be most happy, if ‘‘ Scotia ” will favour me with his 
name, to furnish him with all particulars about the examination. 

3. With regard to my remarks upon the working of the prin- 
ciple of competition in Scotland, Mr. Hutchison, in his letter 
printed in your issue of January 1 (with the greater part of which 
letter I would express my cordial concurrence), says :— 


“To argue from the competition that formerly existed in our secondary 
schools against free teaching in the Universities is not allowable. Com- 
petition in the two cases means different things. In the case of the 
schools, competition meant whether a boy should learn Latin, or English, 
or mathematics, or drawing, &c., from different masters, who had each 
a direct pecuniary interest in securing the boy for his class.” 


On the same subject, ‘‘Scotia” says :— 

“There is a fallacy here. There never has been any competition in the 

secondary schools of Scotland between masters of the same subject and of 
the same class, or ‘form,’ as you say in England,” 
—a strong assertion, from one so well informed as “Scotia ;” but 
pray allow me to refer to the following passage in the Third 
Report of the Scotch Education Commission (on burgh and 
middle-class schools), p. 99 :— 

“In some large schools, again, we found a writing, a commercial, and 
4 mathematical department, all striving against each other, all teaching 
the same branches on different principles, and all at different fees. The 
writing-master taught arithmetic along with writing at a low rate 
Tiere while the commercial master taught algebra as well as arith- 
metic and book-keeping ; and the mathematical master, being prohibited 
from teaching algebra, confined himself to Euclid and trigonometry. In 
those schools there was a perpetual struggle for fees amongst all the 
masters. ‘If parents choose to send their children to us,’ they would 
say, ‘in preference to another teacher, we cannot prevent them. It is 
@ question of supply and demand. I offer my arithmetic at a shilling, 
my colleague at five, and if a parent prefers a shilling’s-worth of arith- 
metic from me to five shillings’-worth from my colleague, that is the 
parent’s affair.’ ” 

And again, recently, Dr. Donaldson, the well-known rector of 
the Edinburgh High School, states in his evidence before the 
Endowed Schools Commission :— 

“ Middle-class schools ...... are almost unable to adopt modern 
systems of education. They are dependent to a large extent upon their 
me and the interests of the mastersoften clash...... The 
difficulty in Elgin Academy arose from one master taking the pupils 
from another master’s class. Q. Do you mean there was a struggle for 
the boys? A. Yes, a regular struggle. In the case of Forfar Academy, 
1 was called in because there had been a deadly quarrel between some 
of the masters, and there again it was about fees, and they were actually 
fighting for their livelihood.” 


Whether ‘Scotia” or I be right in our statements about com- 


petition in Scotch schools, I leave to your readers to determine.— 
Lam, Sir, &c., 


University of Glasgow, January 10. Grorce G, Ramsay. 





THE CLERGY AND THE CHURCHYARDS. 

[To THe Epitor OF THR “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—When your correspondent the Rev. E. V. Hall contends 
that, because the churchyards are national, only the national 
Burial Service should be performed in them, and only the national 
clergy be allowed to officiate, is he not allowing himself to be mis- 
led by mere phrases? Why should the State, because it provides 
graves for the dead, also insist on providing a burial service and a 
minister? There are obvious and strong reasons why it should 
do the first, but are there equally good reasons why it should do 
the second and third ? 

Mr. Hall, in his letter, evidently looks at the question, not 
from the State, but from the clerical point of view. Thus he 
says, ‘‘ The Clergy of the Church of England are national, and to 
them alone should be entrusted the performance of the Burial 
Service. This is the pith of the whole controversy.” Exactly so. 
And so it was when the clergy claimed the exclusive right of per- 
forming all marriage services, and of discharging other public 
duties of which, in the interest of religious equality, they have 
been relieved. 

The laws for the registration of births, marriages, and deaths, 
the new Poor-law, and other modern enactments, have been 
gradually, and almost imperceptibly, disestablishing the ‘ national 
clergy.” And the principle for which Mr. Hall contends has even 
been given up in regard to parochial burial-places, since in the 
cemeteries under the Burials Acts the services of the Established 
clergy are dispensed with in the unconsecrated ground, which is 
just as much “national” as the rest. 

Of course, it is natural enough that the clergy should try to 
stay the further progress of a movement which affects unfavour- 
ably their legal and social position; but then it is well that the 
public should know that it is this, and not something else, which 
is really at stake.—I am, Sir, &c., J. CARVELL WILLIAMS. 


(To THe Epitor OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 

Srr,—The suggestion thrown out in your article of January 1, 
that a right should be vested in a mayor, or in churchwardens, 
&c., ‘‘allowing them to forbid any ceremonies which might seem 
offensive to public morality or decency,” is, I venture to think, 
quite impracticable. Are these officials to attend all funerals, or 
are they to lay down a kind of ceremonial order beforehand, and 
if so, how? If they are to be judges of such things at or after 
all funerals, no men, I imagine, will be found to undertake such 
duties, certainly not without payment, for these reasons,—want of 
time and total absence of inclination. Interference at such a 
painful time would be too painful to both sides, the funeral party 
and the friends of the deceased, and would never be tolerated in 
our country. 

The solution of the difficulty seems to me to lie more in the 
gradual closing of all churchyards and the formation of cemeteries. 
Much is said of the ‘‘inalienable rights” of the Dissenter to the 
parish churchyard, but what has become of it in our towns? It 
has given way, as that of the Churchman has too, to the demands 
of health and decency, and with quite as much reason, it should 
give way in the country too. It is not now, I think, the proper 
function of the Church to find places of burial and services for 
the community, though it may once have been; and we should do 
well to go back to more primitive times, and have extra-mural 
cemeteries, with as few painful distinctions as is possible. The cost 
of this is objected as fatal to this proposition. I have never even 
seen an attempt made to show what it would be.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Torquay, January 11. W. HU. Krrson. 





MR. MACCOLL. 
(To THe Epitor OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—I am sure you will allow me to explain more explicitly what 
I meant by charging the Court, in the Purchas case, with 
“twisting” its evidence. Ido not mean—and I have expressly 
disclaimed any such intention—to accuse the Court of having 
consciously and deliberately tampered with the facts of the case. 
| But I do accuse it of having been under the influence of a domi- 
| neering bias so powerful as to blind it to the relative value of the 
| facts which were plainly before it, twisting weak or irrelevant 
evidence into the service of a foregone conclusion, and ignoring 
sometimes the existence and sometimes the cogency of arguments 
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a 
which militated against that conclusion. Undoubtedly this implies | game of chess does not even approximate to this condition, Its: 


a dishonesty of the intellect, but it need not imply any more of a 
moral stigma than colour-blindness. I know some persons, for 
example, whom no possible array of evidence would convince that 
Mr. Gladstone, in disestablishing the Irish Church, had any higher 
motive than the most sordid political ambition. Evidence which, 
to an ordinary mortal, appears conclusive against them is cither 


ignored or misrepresented, while facts and words which are quite | 
But to say this is | 


irrelevant are quoted as triumphant proofs. 
not to accuse these fanatics of ‘‘ dishonesty.” 
sincere in their fanaticism. 

In the same way, I believe that the judges in the Purchas case 
were perfectly sincere, and intended to be quite honest, in their 
strange manipulation of the evidence before them. There are 
men in England at this moment, upright, honourable, intelligent, 
and highly educated, whom no amount of evidence, though at- 
tested by miracle, would suffice to convince that chasubles and 
incense are lawful in the worship of the Church of England. <A 
Ritualist has a far smaller chance of fair-play in our Courts of 
justice than a murderer. It is because I feel the evil and the 
peril of this, that I have done my best to expose the injustice of 
the Purchas judgment. You are in error in supposing that I 
have been influenced by any ‘‘ bitterness of controversy.” Per- 
sonally, I am not at all enamoured of much of the ceremonial that 
goes under the name of “ Ritualism,” and certainly I have every 
reason to feel grateful to the Quarterly Review. It has done mea 
signal service by enabling me to win an easy victory over the 
ablest champion they could send against me. It is fair to assume 
that the Quarterly has said all that could be said against my attack 
on the Purchas judgment.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Matcorm MacCott. 


They are perfectly 





“LITERARY TRIFLERS.” 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 

Srr,—At the risk of seeming perhaps a little too sharp on the 
writer of a short and not unkind notice of my book on Con- 
ditional Immortality in last week’s issue, may I beg leave to say 
(in view of those readers who may have taken his words quite 
seriously) that I certainly did not design to class the Spectator 
with those ‘literary triflers” on religious subjects for whom, 
as I suppose, Christianity announces a fearful doom hereafter? 
The fact is that in this work I felt bound to consider not only 
what the New Testament teaches on the nature of future punish- 
ment, but also what it teaches on the further question, Who are 
the wicked? and having drawn out a catalogue of persons to 
whom hell is threatened by Christ and his Apostles, I have tried 
to direct the attention of the modern classes most like to 
them to the formidable inference which affects themselves. 
Among the analogues of the ‘“ Scribes” of Christ’s time, 
I have certainly, in one place, mentioned ‘literary triflers” 
in this catalogue. In quite different places, I have also, 
in short notes, drawn attention, perhaps with too much edge, to 
what seem to me three favourite heresies of the Spectator, but 
assuredly the last thought occurring to me would have been to 
reckon the Spectator in the black category above referred to. One 
must haye read your pages very carelessly for ten years not to 
recognise in them, even when differing in judgment on the sub- 
jects of dogs, free-churchmanship, and the Second Advent (the 
three topics remarked on), perhaps the most seriously helpful 
of all our weekly aids to reflection on things both seen and un- 
seen. It is therefore not for your sake, but for my own, that I 
reluctantly ask admission for these few exculpatory lines.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Epwarp WHiTrTe. 





FORESIGHT IN CHESS. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
S1r,—While agreeing in the main with your thoughtful article on 
this subject, allow me to suggest that it scarcely expresses the 
whole truth. You reduce the faculty required for chess toa mere 
power of ‘‘ distinctly imagining space,” and of ‘anticipating the 
exact state of the board without seeing it,” and you deny that the 
** judgment ” is called into exercise. 

In qualification of this view, I would assert that the prevision 
of the exact state of the board takes place, even with first-rate 
players, to a comparatively limited extent, and that they are con- 
stantly called on for acts of judgment in relation to a large 
margin of unanticipated or only vaguely anticipated contingen- 
cies. Your theory of exact forecast seems to take for granted 
that there is always one best move in every situation, and that this 
best move would always be adopted by each player. But the 





| 


theory is unable to assign a series of best possible moves for the 
opening of a game, and in practice even skilful players probab} 


| fail in detecting the best move in many instances. How does thig 











bear on the question of exact forecast? Simply thus:—It eon. 
tinually happens, as may be seen from any treatise on chess, that 
during the opening of a game, the first player has a choice of 
three or four moves, A, B, C, D, nearly equally good; while to 
each of these four, the adversary may have, say, four equally good 
replies, each of which replies admits, perhaps, of four tolerably 
sound rejoinders. So that, by the law of combinations, there would 
be no less than 4 x 4 x 4, or 64 different situations possible at 
the end of only three moves; and to any one proceeding by exact 
forecast, there would be, from that point, no less than 64 different 
lines of contingency to look along. But a well-contested game 
between equal players often includes 100 moves on each side, 
This is enough to show that the exact picturing of some distant 
and remote condition of the chess-board is not the method by 
which great players proceed. No doubt cases occur, as in pawn- 
play, and generally towards the end of the game, when exact 
forecast through a pretty large number of moves is not only 
possible, but indispensable. But in general, and between equal 
players, the moves of the second player are not forced in that 
sense which would alone render elaborate prevision possible, 
Even the very next move of an opponent, whose calibre is known, 
can seldom be foreseen with exactness. Your vision of the future 
states of the chess-board must, therefore, be recast with each 
move—a circumstance which greatly limits it—since beyond a 
certain point every player must feel his strength diminished, by 
the exhaustion of nervous energy, if he indulges in over-calculation; 
and games have to be finished at one sitting. Probably the 
effective form of forecast in chess is that which proceeds by the 
elimination of the irrelevant, by which whole classes of contin- 
gencies are set aside as of no present importance. But how 
decide what is irrelevant? Does not that involve an act of 
judgment ? 

The important point is, that every move at chess involves conse- 
quences to the game which cannot possibly be foreseen, except in 
the vaguest way, along with others which areforeseen. The skilful 
player is he who not only has a double or even triple purpose in 
his own moves (so that when foiled in one he can carry out the 
other), but who also knows how to fasten his own victories on to the 
unintended consequences of his adversary’s moves. Asan example 
of a move made from general policy, and without any prevision 
of the situation in which it will be utilised, take the case of an 
exchange of pieces made simply to disarrange the opponent’s pawns, 
and ultimately prevent their going to queen. Thesort of imagination 
useful in chess should be described as an adaptation of means to 
ends, rather than a mere grasp of space-relations, which could not 
of itself furnish the inventive power required. On the whole, I 
fancy you have somewhat underrated the degreé to which the 
judgment, acting with a view to uncertain contingencies, enters 
into chess-playing skill ; and have thereby diminished the analogy, 
certainly not a close one, between strategy in chess and strategy 
in war, as well as also the educational value of the game —I am, 
Sir, &c., 


3 Ormonde Terrace, Regent's Park. J. C. A. Scorr. 





CHRISTIANITY AND THE FEAR OF DEATH. 
(To THe EpITOR OF THE “SPRCTATOR.”) 

Srr,—In the article with which you honoured me last week, there 
are, at least, one or two points on which you have misunderstood 
me. You charge me (and this is a singular oversight) with re- 
garding the resignation of suicides as moral courage. On the 
contrary, my words are, ‘‘ Almost every sane suicide has physical, 
without moral, courage.” Nor, again, do you seem to have read 
aright my reasoning as to the relation between physical courage 
and the fear of death. My argument is this: Since the time of 
the Classical writers, the aggregate terrorsof death have increased, 
but its physical terrors have by no means increased, therefore its 
non-physical terrors must have increased ; this modern increase 
of the non-physical terrors of death is connected with the modern 
fear of hell.* I may be right or wrong in these propositions. But 
my reasoning seems clear, and the main discussion is compressed 
into a short passage (pp. 116-119) almost free from digressions. 
I venture to think that your ‘‘amused bewilderment ” must be 
caused by the various anecdotes with which the rest of the 
article is besprinkled, for the diversion of the general reader and 
for the mollification of the clerical reader. 

In illustration of my general view concerning the “ glad tidings 
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. . 
of orthodoxy,” and their results, I hope you will let me give an 
extract from a powerful article by George Eliot in one of the 
earliest numbers of the Fortnightly Review :— 


«Wherever the tremendous alternative of everlasting torments is be- 
lieved in—believed in so that it becomes a motive determining the life 
not only persecution, but every other form of severity and gloom 


are the legitimate consequences. There is much ready declamation in | 
these days against the spirit of asceticism and against zeal for doctrinal | ™ . 
’ | pierreries, selon la codtume.” 


conversion, but surely the macerated form of a Saint Francis, the 
ferce denunciations of a Saint Dominic, the groans and prayerful 
wrestlings of the Puritan who seasoned his bread with tears and made 
all pleasurable sensation sin, are more in keeping with the contempla- 
tion of unending anguish as the destiny of a vast multitude whose 


nature we share, than the rubicund cheerfulness of some modern | 


diyines, who profess to unite a smiling Liberalism with a well-bred and 
tacit, but unshaken confidence in the reality of the bottomless pit.” 


—I am, Sir, &c., 
Athenzum Club, January 10. Lronet A. TOLLEMACHE, 
[* Surely that is what in different words we assumed the 
argument to be.—Ep. Spectator.] 





THE TOLLEMACHE PEDIGREE. 
(To THe Epiror OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
$1r,—With reference to the letter in your last impression, signed 
“M. P. F.G.,” I beg to say that your article of the 1st inst., on 
the pedigree of Lord Tollemache, of Helmingham, was correct, 
except in one particular. It is quite true that the new peer can 
trace an unbroken lineal descent from a family which was settled 
in Suffolk before the Conquest. The male descent continued 
without interruption till the death of the last Earl of Dysart in 
1821, when the Tollemache family became extinct in the male line. 

The present Earl of Dysart and Lord Tollemache of Helming- 
ham are descended in precisely the same manner and degree from 
Lionel, third Earl of Dysart,—the one through Lady Louisa 
Tollemache, who married Mr. Manners ; the other through Lady 
Jane Tollemache, who married Mr. Halliday. 

By the will of Lord Dysart, the son of Lady Jane, on whom the 
old estates of the family were settled, was required to take the 
name and arms of Tollemache. Lady Louisa Manners, without 
ary obligation, likewise assumed the name, upon becoming, as the 
elder of the two sisters, Countess of Dysart in her own right. 

Ham House came to the family with the Dysart title in the 
time of the later Stuarts. Buckminster never formed any part of 
the Tollemache property. Lord Dysart derives it from the Manners 
family.—I am, Sir, &c., W. 'T. 





THE MEANING OF THE EPITHET “BARBARIC.” 
(To THE EpiTor OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Sm,—Your correspondent ‘‘ H. N. H.,” in his letter of last week, 
does not appear to dispute that in the passage quoted from the 
second book of ‘‘ Paradise Lost” Milton used the term, “ bar- 
baric” in the sense of * foreign.” He, however, raises another 
and a very different question, to wit, whether in the lines,— 
“Or where the gorgeous East with richest hand 
Showers on her kings barbaric pearl and gold,” 

Milton intended *‘ barbaric” to apply to ‘‘ pearl and gold” or to 
‘‘kings,” and he decides in favour of the latter. 

There is no doubt that the line in question will admit of both 
interpretations, and it can hardly be questioned that in the sense 
of “foreign” the epithet ‘‘ barbaric” would apply with equal 
force both to the kings and to the pearls and gold of the East. 
But in Todd’s edition of Milton two passages are quoted in the 
notes to this line, which show that two great poets whose poetry 
Milton had most thoroughly studied, and frequently imitated in 
“Paradise Lost,” applied the epithet to the ornamental decora- 
tions rather than to the individual who wore or possessed them. 
The first is from Virgil, ‘‘ Aeneid,” ii., 504, where he makes neas 
describe the fifty ‘‘ thalami ” of the children of Priam as 

‘* Barbarico postes auro spoliisque superbi.” 
The other is from ‘Tasso, who, in the ‘‘ Gierusalemme Liberata,” 
canto xvii., st. 10, speaks of the Caliph of Egypt as 
“ ricco di barbarico ornamento 
In abito regal splender si vede.” 
There is every probability, as it seems to me, that Milton had 
these passages in his mind at the time when he wrote his opening 
to the second book of ‘‘ Paradise Lost,” and that his intention 
was to apply ‘‘ barbaric ” to the ‘ pearl and gold” which follow, 
and not to the kings who precede the adjective, which has 
excited so much Hindoo wrath and English criticism. 
There is another note by Warburton to the same line, which, 
though it leaves the question at issue untouched, may be interest- 
ing, as showing whence Milton may have drawn the idea of a 


shower of pearl and gold :—*“ It was the Eastern ceremony at the 
coronation of their kings to powder them with gold-dust and seed- 
pearl.” In the life of “Timur Bec,” or Tamerlane, written by a 
Persian contemporary author, are the following words, as trans- 
lated by Mons. Petit de la Croix, in the account there given of 
his coronation. B. ii., c. 1:—*‘ Les Princes du sang royal et les 
Emirs repandirent & pleines mains sur sa téte quantité d’or et de 


The question at issue is not, I admit, a very important one, 
but like all questions, it has two sides, and I trust that ‘“‘H.N.H.” 
will admit that there is something to be said for my impression 
that in his school-days he was taught to place a wrong accent on 
the fifth word of the fourth line of the second book of ‘+ Paradise 
Lost.” —I am, Sir, &c., Cc. D. C. 





ETERNAL PERDITION. 

(To THe EpiToR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—In your courteous notice of an article of mine in the current 
Contemporary Review, you speak of my ‘‘ defence of eternal per- 
dition, which is really an able plea for the Catholic doctrine of 
purgatory.” Will you kindly allow me to explain ?—1. That the 
present article comprises only the opening portion—somewhat 
less than a third—of the entire essay, and the direct argument 
against Universalism (from reason and revelation) does not begin 
till further on, 

2. That the phrase you quote from the title is not of my selec- 
tion. Ihad simply entitled the paper, ‘ Catholic Eschatology 
and Universalism,” which was altered by the editor, after it had 
passed out of my control, on grounds which appeared to him suf- 
ficient, to ‘“‘ Eternal Perdition and Universalism, from a Roman 
Catholic Point of View.” I regret the change of title myself, and 
fear that the latter part of it especially may give rise to miscon- 
ceptions, for when I come to examine the authority for the doc- 
trine of eternal punishment, I have purposely avoided discussing 
it from an exclusively “* Roman Catholic point of view,” for the 
obvious reason that among Roman Catholics, as such, there is no 
question on the subject, and my argument is of course primarily 
addressed to those who entertain doubts or objections, not to 
those who have none.—I am, Sir, &c., H. N. Oxennam. 





CHINESE AT THE CAPE. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “* SPECTATOR.”)] 
Sir,—The following is part of the summary of news in this 
day’s Northern Whig :—** The Government of the Cape Colony 
has offered £7 for every Chinaman delivered in the colony, up to 
the number of one thousand.” 

What can this be but slavery, humanely regulated, no doubt, 
but still slavery and the slave-trade? Will Lord Carnarvon 
tolerate it? And leaving the question of humanity aside, is the 
inevitable “‘ native difficulty” of South Africa so small, that we 
ought to add to it a Chinese difficulty of our own creation ? 
Moreover, shall we contaminate the comparatively innocent 
African races with the morals of the Chinese ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

JosePH Joun Murpuy. 








BOOKS. 


FEARS FOR DEMOCRACY IN AMERICA.* 

Tuts is a book full of puzzles and contradictions, both in style 
and matter, indeed it is often hard to believe it the work of one 
man. ‘Take the style first. A large portion is written in short, 
crisp sentences, which remind one, here and there, of the rhythm 
of some of Emerson’s essays. For instance (p. 287) :—‘‘ We talk of 
our destiny. Wisdom is destiny: weakness is destiny. What 
we calk destiny is nothing but the conduct of men; is subject to 
courses of folly, courses of prudence. With untoward events 
we cannot flourish, The mill of democracy will not grind every- 
thing.” On the other hand, we come, in every three or four 
pages, upon sentences “ plusquam ‘Thucydidzan,” cumbrous and 
involved, which it would be hard to construe even without the 
punctuation, which is beyond measure provoking. We have 
marked any number of such passages, of which we give one, taken 
at hazard (p. 171). The author is speaking of Webster's state- 
ment in the Senate that the Abolition societies began in 1835, 
and goes on :— 

“Taking this dato as correct, though the South were, at that time, 
full of fear, the agitation had not yet assumed a political form, and the 
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assurance was given them of all Northern Members of the Senate, 

strongly and unanimously expressed, in the Session of 1835, in a highly 

interesting debate, to which, now, we turn, that this agitation, which, 

then begun, stopped not till it was able to make, and did make, a Pre- 

sident of the United States, need not be a subject of alarm, and could 

— have any countenance, political or other, from the people of the 
orth. 

But even more unlike than the two styles are the two presences 
which seem to meet us constantly up and down the book,— 
the one a hearty believer in ‘ the people,’ the other a doubter of 
them and their doings and omissions, who criticises them in much 
such language as Lord Salisbury might use. And Mr. Ingersoll 
does not escape the temptation of juggling with the words “ the 
people,” which means sometimes one thing and sometimes another, 
and one is scarcely ever sure what. For instance, how are we to 
construe these phrases, which have a kind of plausible ring about 
them at the first hearing? ‘‘' The Englishman stands in the light, 
he accounts, if not to the people, to the country” (preface) ; 
‘‘ Democracy is the people or nothing” (p. 268). Democracy 
would never haye been heard of, had not the people carried it 
through (267). Mr. Ingersoll holds that ‘‘ the people,” who here 
can only mean a majority, having put their favourite Jefferson at 
the head of affairs in 1801, just went quietly about their own 
business, hoping that the coach would run by itself,—and so it did, 
satisfactorily enough, during his term and those of his two 
successors, Madison and Monroe. But as soon as the line of men 
of the Revolution ceased, the election of ‘the Executive’ took the 
form of violent personal contest, and parties, having no principles 
to settle, began to wear the liveries of men. The people did not 
wake up and set matters straight, as they had done twenty-five 
years before, and the politicians got their hands in, and have 
been improving the time ever since, until ‘‘the people” may 
indeed have power, but have no control, which they leave to “an 
oligarchy of hunger and nakedness, of plunder and corruption.” 

No doubt there is a plausible side to this view. ‘The era of 
good-feeling,” as Monroe’s term of office was called, is admitted 
by all competent persons to have been a sort of watershed in 
American history. A new time began then, in which undoubtedly 
party politics, with Presidential elections as their pivot, have 
grown in intensity, bitterness, and meanness, beyond anything 
known in the earlier history of the Republic. But to represent 
the change in the character of the contests for the Presidency, 
and the rise of ‘‘the politicians” into ‘the people’s” place, as 
the key-note of that time, seems to us something like a wilful 
misreading of the dial. Mr. Ingersoll pointedly denies that the 
Anti-Slavery agitation began in 1819 (p. 171). Nevertheless, he 
has several sections devoted to the history of the admission of 
Missouri as a State, and the debates which ended in the Missouri 
compromise at this very time, 1819. Yet he will have it that the 
question did not become a political one till 1835. The fact is not, 
perhaps, one of much importance, but it seems to us to give some 
clue to the author’s political mind, which on the slavery question 
has the most curious warp in it. He repeats the old pro-slavery 
arguments with a solemnity which is comically edifying :—‘* The 
question of slavery would have remained within the body of the 
States, each in peace resolving it for itself, had not the wave of 
agitation rolled it over the Union.” So Mr. Sawin :— 

“ Not but wut Z hato slavery in the abstract, stem and starn ; 
I leave it ware our fathers did, a privit State concern.” 

Mr. Ingersoll is roused to hearty and vehement anger when he 
is speaking of that ‘‘ scandal, disavowed by all but a few fanatics,” 
—Abolitionism. He cannot bring himself in words to give it even 
brevet rank as a respectable political question. So hateful were 
Abolitionist doctrines to the people, that in 1844, when they first 
ran an Abolitionist candidate, he got only 36,000 votes. But 
with the help of the fanatics, Executive patronage was to be se- 
cured, so the contaminating doctrines came into favour with the 
politicians, and ‘‘ democracy passed into its darkest eclipse. If it 
could not maintain the Union, what could it do? It had failed 
in the simplest of its functions.” To which we answer, aghast, 
*¢ Well, but surely we all, at least on this side of the water, believe 
that this is just what it has done, clumsily enough, no doubt, but 
still effectually, so far as we can judge at present.” We at least 
can see no failure of democracy through weakness in the tale of 
the great Civil War, but a constant welding and tempering of the 
nation under the heavy blows of the contest, till it was reaching 
its highest power. But Mr. Ingersoll’s strong, passionate feeling 
on the slavery question carries his judgment (sound enough, it 
seems to us, in other matters) just where it pleases, till he can speak 
of Mr. Lincoln as ‘ of the order of men who fill places in their 
native village.” 

On one important point only are we at all in accord with him with 


respect to the slavery question, and that is, as to the passing of the 
fourteenth amendment over the refusal of the Secretary of State 
tosign it, by counting the votes of the six Slave States, which Voted 
first against, and then for itsadoption. But to call this the « most 
disgraceful of all acts in American history,” sets one thinking 
whether, after all, in such a crisis, Congress was not justifieg in 
resolving it to be part of the Constitution, notwithstanding the 
well-reasoned logical objections of Mr. Seward. 

But when Mr. Ingersoll gets away from the slavery question 
he is well worth careful attention. His views as to what were the 
true intentions of the great revolutionary chiefs as to the chief 
officer of the Republic, the dangers of centralisation, the impera. 





tive necessity for citizens to give their country more than some 
ten minutes’ service in the course of the year, and to throw over 
the professional politicians, are only, we apprehend, those of the 
best men of both parties in the United States, but they are wel} 
and clearly brought out and fortified. To make the President 
what Washington was, a public servant, and not a party leader, 
is, no doubt, the central reform for patriotic Americans, Byt 
how to set about it? Mr. Dickinson’s 1787 nostrum of strengthen. 
ing ‘“‘ the power of the States and their subdivisions, down to the 
ward republics,” finds favour with Mr. Ingersoll. But a return 
to States-rights as understood before the war is not on the cards, 
and the experience of the State Legislatures at Albany and other 
capitals is not such as to give hope of reform coming from thig 
quarter. 5 

From all one hears from the State centres, the abuses under 
which Congress itself suffers are only a pale copy of what goes on 
in them. The politicians are of the same class, but of a lower 
type, and their misdeeds more flagrant, from the mere fact that 
the stage is smaller and less light turned on. But in what Mr, 
Dickinson calls “‘ the ward republics,” by which we understand 
‘‘town meetings,” a very different state of things exists. Here 
is the sound spot of American public life. Let us hear Mr, 
Emerson’s evidence on the subject, from his latest work :— 

“T have been often impressed at our country town meetings with the 
accumulated virility in each village of five, or six, or eight, or ten men, 
who speak so well, and so easily manage the affairs of the town. I often 
hear the business of a little town with which I am familiar discussed 
with a clearness and thoroughness, and with a generosity too, which 
would have satisfied me had it been in one of the larger capitals. And 
every one know that in every town or city is always to be found as 
certain number of public-spirited men, who perform unpaid a great 
amount of hard work in the interest of churches, of schools, of public 
grounds, works of taste and refinement.” 

One cannot entertain serious fears for a democracy of whick 
this can be said, by so wise and keen an observer of the life of 
his own nation, the man to whom log-rolling, and axe-grinding, 
and all the arsenal of the politicians is peculiarly hateful. As the 
old political organisations break up, of which happy catastrophe 
there seem to us to be unmistakable signs, we may hope to see 
the healthy tone of town meetings spreading upwards, and leavening 
State and national politics. In any case, we have no doubt that 
in one way or another the thing will be done, and American 
democracy vindicated. For every honest student of American 
life must own that, in spite of all that is so repulsive on the 
political and social surface, Mr. Emerson’s mature judgment will 
prove itsclf true, not only in New England, but throughout the 
States, —that ‘‘ the good-will that is in the people, their conviction 
of the great moral advantages of freedom, social equality, educa- 
tion, and religious culture, will enable them to hold these fast, 
and by them to hold fast the country, and penetrate every square 
mile of it with this American civilisation.” 





THE CHALDEAN ACCOUNT OF GENESIS.* 
Tue performance of this volume falls short of the promise of its 
title-page, which leads the reader to expect “the description of 
the Creation, the Fall of Man, the Deluge, the Tower of Babel, 
the times of the Patriarchs and Nimrod, Babylonian fables and 
legends of the Gods; from the Cuneiform inscriptions.” Mr- 
Smith, indeed, in the first page warns us that,— 

“The present condition of the legends and their recent discovery 
alike forbid me to call this anything more than a provisional work, but 
there was so general a desire to see the translations, that I have published 
them, hoping my readers will take them with the same reserve with 
which I have given them.” 

And at the conclusion of the volume he expresses himself with 
the like modesty, but we do not the less think that the modesty 
and the reserve should have prevented a man of such real know- 
ledge of his subject as Mr. Smith is from giving so sensational @ 
title to what are, for the most part, a scanty and unsatisfactory 
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collection of fragments, often little more than unintelligible 
half-sentences, though occasionally interesting and suggestive. 
No doubt there has been ‘a general desire to see the transla- 
tions ” of inscriptions which, it was rumoured, would prove to be 
the counterparts and originals of the Book of Genesis, and a hope 
that they might have, for the purposes of comparative mythology 
and tradition, some such value as the inscriptions in the times of 
Isaiah and Jeremiah undoubtedly have for the history of those 
periods. And it is natural that Mr. Smith should do what he can 
to gratify this desire, from that generous sympathy which makes 
the possessor of knowledge feel that,— 

“ What no one with us shares, seems scarce our own ;” 
and perhaps from that dread which all discoverers—and the 
Assyriologists not least—seem to have of the sentence, ‘ Tulit 
alter honores,” which only political secretaries and permanent 
officials learn to bear with unflinching magnanimity. Still, it 
would have been better not to have promised so much. 

In a review of aformer volume of Mr. Smith’s researches, we 
stated that he had made two expeditions to the ruined cities of 
Assyria (as he is now making a third), to obtain more of that 
enormous collection of clay tablets which are believed to have 
formed the libraries or record-houses of Sennacherib and Sarda- 
napalus, and which—partly consisting of the collections of their 
predecessors, and partly of new copies made by their orders of all 
existing records—go back to a date of about 2000 B.C. Thou- 
sands of the fragments into which these clay tablets have been 
broken lie in the British Museum, and tens of thousands remain 
where they fell when Nineveh was destroyed. Mr. Smith gives 
an engraving of one of these tablets, with the account of the 
Deluge, of which he has recovered and put together sixteen frag- 
ments, but which have gaps of about as much more. And from 
fragments such as these Mr. Smith endeavours—with an industry 
and an ability which cannot be too much respected and admired 
—to learn the true meaning of what is written on them. The 
historical annals of the kings, written on stone tablets, cylinders, 
or bulls, offer no such difficulties and obstacles as these. 

The most important results afforded by these Babylonian 
legends of the Creation, so far as Mr. Smith has been able to put 
the broken fragments of tablets together, and excluding so much 
of his translations as represent only unintelligible half-sentences, 
are these :— 

“When above were not raised the heavens: and below on the earth 


“ May he be conquered, and at once cut off; wisdom and knowlodgo 
hostilely may they injure him ; may they put at émnity also father and 
son, and may they plunder. ..... His land, may it bring forth, but 
he not touch it; his desire shall be cut off, and his will be unanswered ; 
the opening of his mouth no god shall take notice of ; his back shall be 
broken and not healed ; at his urgent trouble no god shall receive him ; 
his heart shall be poured out, and his mind shall be troubled; to sin 
and wrong his face shall come.” 

Of the building of the Tower of Babel we have, omitting the 
less intelligible pages,— 

‘“*His heart was evil. ..... against the father of all the gods was 

wicked ...... of him his heart wasevil...... Babylon brought 
to subjection [small] and great he confounded their speech. Their 
strong place (tower) all the day they founded; to their strong place in 
the night entirely he made an end. In his anger also word thus he 
poured out: [to] scatter abroad he set his face: he gave this command, 
their counsel was confused . .... . the course he broke.” 
The legend of the Flood we gave an account of in our notice of 
Mr. Smith’s last book of Assyrian Discoveries. He adds the 
legends of Izdubar, whom he ingeniously conjectures to be Nim- 
rod, and of Ishtar, the Babylonian Venus, a translation of which 
last has been already published by Mr. Smith, as well as by Mr. 
Fox Talbot and others, and which is not without some poetic 
features. 

These Chaldean legends, or fragments of legends, of the Crea- 
tion, Fall of Man, Deluge, and Tower of Babel, indicate a real 
relation to those of the Hebrews, and suggest the question, 
interesting to the student of prehistoric times, whether the one 
series was derived from the other, or both from a common source. 
The German and Dutch commentators, who decide all these things 
with “vigour and rigour,” may see in these Chaldean legends 
confirmation of their confident assertion that the materials of the 
Hebrew Book of Genesis were obtained in Babylon daring the 
Captivity. We neither “ vigorously ” assert, nor attempt ‘ rigor- 
ously ” to prove, that our own suppositions have the objective 
reality and certainty of contemporary history, but we doubt 
whether the author or authors of Genesis, however 

“ passionate for ancient truths, 


And honouring with religious love the groat 
Of elder times,” 


would not have 
“ hated to excess, 
With an unquiet and intolerant scorn,” 
the cosmogonies of Bel and Nebo, and all the gods of lust and hate 
enthroned in Babylon. There appears to be evidence from the 





a plant had not grown up: the abyss also had not broken open their 
boundaries. The Chaos (or water) Tiamut (the sea) was the producing 
mother of the whole of them. Those waters at the beginning were 
ordained ; but a tree had not grown, a flower had not unfolded. When 
the gods had not sprung up, any one of them; a plant had not grown, 
and order did not exist; were made also the great gods, the gods 
Lahmu and Lahamu they caused to come...... and they grew 
TTT the gods Sar and Kisar were made. .... . A course of days 
and a long time passed. ..... When the foundations of the ground 
of rock [thou didst make], the foundation of the ground thou didst call. 
Tree Thou didst beautify the heaven ...... to tho face of the 
Pere thou didst give. ..... It was delightful, all that was 
fixed by the great gods. Stars, their appearance [in figures] of animals 
he arranged. To fix the year through the observation of their constel- 
lations, twelve months (or signs) of stars in three rows he arranged, 
from the day when the year commences unto the close. He marked 
the position of the wandering stars (planets) to shine in their courses, 
that they may do no injury, and may not trouble any one; the positions 
of the gods Bel and Hea he fixed with him. And he opened the great 
gates in the darkness shrouded, the fastenings were strong on the left 
and right. In its mass (7.e., the lower chaos) he made a boiling, the 
god Uru (the moon) he caused to rise out, the night he overshadowed, 
to fix it also for the light of the night, until the shining of the day, that 
the month might not be broken, and in its amount be regular. At the 
beginning of the month, at the rising of the night, his horns are break- 
ing through to shine on the heaven. On the seventh day, to a circle he 
begins to swell, and stretches to the dawn farther. When the god 


Shamas (the sun) in the horizon of heaven, in the east. ..... formed 
beautifully and...... to the orbit Shamas was perfected ...... 
the dawn Shamas should change...... going on its path...... 
When the gods in their assembly had created ...... were delight- 
ful the strong monsters...... they caused to be living creatures 
cre cattle of the field, beasts of the field, and creeping things of 
i ee they fixed for the living creatures ...... cattle 


and creeping things of the city they fixed.” 

Then follow fragments which appear to recount the creation of 
man by the good gods—or God, for there is an Assyrian gloss to 
the several divine names here, explaining that they all apply to 
the same being—in opposition to the evil gods and the dragon 
Tiamut ; then, instructions to the men and women in their duties 
to their Creator :—“ Sacrifice, prayer of the mouth...... 
supplication, humility, and bowing of the face...... Thou 
shalt bring tribute, and in the fear also of God thou shalt be holy.” 
Then ‘the dragon Tiamut” appears to have corrupted man, and 
brought on him the curse of the god Hea, pronounced in “ the 
language of the fifty great gods ” :— 


Cuneiform inscriptions themselves that the Chaldean legends go 
back at least to the date of 2000 B.C., with which the migration 
represented by the departure of Abraham from Ur of the 
Chaldees corresponds ; and if so, it seems more probable that 
the Hebrew offshoot of the Semitic stock then brought with them 
the traditions of their fathers’ attempts to conceive and embody 
in historic forms the causes and origins of things, and that these 
grew with their growth, and expanded with the rest of their reli- 
gious faith into that representation which, however closely corre- 
sponding with the mythology of other nations, yet rises far above 
them all in moral and in poetic grandeur. This, we say, seems @ 
more probable process than the converse one of a learned Jew or 
Jews sitting down by the waters of Babylon, and cuhemerising 
the theogony and cosmogony which were hateful for their own 
sake, and for that of the oppressors whose faith they set forth. 





HOMES OF THE LONDON POOR.* 
Mrs. BrowninG did not hold the creed that 


“ Washing seven times in the ‘ People’s Baths’ 
Is sov’reign for the people's leprosy,” 


nor do we think Miss Octavia Hill would by any means maintain 








that supplying an artisan and his family with a lodging, empty, 
swept, and garnished, and furnished with the very latest sanitary 
improvements, would prove any safeguard against the entertain- 
ment therein of a good many evil spirits, even though the 
first demons of dirt and disorder were effectually exorcised. 
In the matter of curing the sins and sufferings of the 
world, it is natural enough that each worker should very 
honestly estimate his own mode of action as the best, if not 
the only one, and that the clergyman and moralist should cry, 
‘‘ Nothing like sermons, and prayers, and sound moral educa- 
tion ;” and the doctor and sanitary reformer reply, ‘ Nothing 
like good air, water, and food, and abodes wherein the decencies 
of life may be preserved.” The truth, of course, must lie 
between them; and Man, the composite being of body and soul, 
must be elevated, both corporeally and spiritually, if he is to be 


* Homes of the London Poor. By Octavia Hill, London: Macmillan. 1875. 
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truly elevated at all. Few people, however, seem_to take to heart 
the very obvious fact that there is a certain average of moral 
good in nine human beings out of ten, a certain small modicum 
of strength to resist the temptations of gross vice or crime, and 
a certain willingness to be honest, just, kind, truthful, and sober, 
when no serious obstacles are found in the way. This being so, 
there must be two ways to make things go better than they do,— 
either the temptations and obstacles to virtue may be reduced, or 
the moral strength and good-will may be reinforced and height- 
ened. Of the two achievements, the first, which principally con- 
cerns the sanitary reformer, is generally considerably easier than 
the second, which concerns the minister of religion and the 
educator of youth. 

Miss Octavia Hill says that though it is now many years since 
she began to interest herself in the condition of the homes in 
which the London poor are lodged, it is only recently that, for 
the first time, she has begun thoroughly to realise the enormous 
magnitude of the problem to be dealt with, and the small pro- 
gress which has yet been made in solving it. She had be- 
lieved and hoped that the gradually extending public sympathy, 
working through herself and others, slowly moving on from court 
to court and from street to street, might achieve in some measure 
the end desired of social and sanitary purification. But—as often 
happens to women who set about some good work, strong in the 
sense of their own devotion, and confident that faith and love 
between them will remove mountains—Miss Hall has arrived at the 
mournful conviction that the law must step in, to supplement all 
that private charity (even when guided by the truest wisdom and 
supported by large voluntary contributions) can possibly accom- 
plish. For example, she has found that such sympathy could 
never to the end of time throw down a great wall which leaves 
one poor little row of humble houses as unhealthy as 
if at the bottom of a well; nor remove a house which 
blocks up and prevents all ventilation in a crowded and fever- 


from the harsh, and sordid, and jarring crowd of his fellows? 
When we know that the best and holiest of our race have uniformly 
felt the need of occasional solitude and retreat, what shall we say 
to the trial imposed on those poor souls subjected from night till 
morning, and from morning till night, to the ceaseless friction of 
the crowd? 








GAIRDNER’S LANCASTER AND YORK.* 
WE have here a very good example of the fashionable plan of 
writing historical handbooks for special periods. Mr. Gairdner is 
a thorough student, who writes out of the fullness of knowledge, 
and the period he has chosen is not merely arbitrary. From the 
end of Edward III.’s reign begins a time of disorder, when 
the old, chivalrous, feudal society was falling to pieces. The old 
ways of thought had died out, the old springs of life dried up, 
and as yet no new ones were discovered. Authority, both lay and 
spiritual, was discredited. Money payments, for the most part, 
had taken the place of the old feudal bonds between the nobles 
or gentry and their tenants, while the ‘‘ black death” had made 
employers and work-people feel the antagonism of their interests. 
The Church, from the Pope downwards, had ceased to command 
the hearty love and respect even of those who never thought of 
doubting her doctrines or reforming her organisation. Corruption 
and worldliness in the prelates, greed in the Curia, were an old 
story, a scandal of the Medizval Church in its best times. But in 
earlier days there had always been a reaction within the Church ; 
the cloister had sheltered a life that had at least noble aims. No 
doubt, corruption crept in there too, yet every new order, for a 
time almost every new foundation, was an attempt to carry out 
the ideal. By the end of the fourteenth century scarcely any 
sense of a religious vocation was left in the monasteries; 
they were wealthy corporations, whose members felt as much 
called to set an example of ascetic life as did the Fellows of 
an Oxford college a century ago. The friars, who had started 





infected court ; nor remedy ground-damp through a whole lane ; 
nor, finally, even if money sufficient for such large purposes were 
forthcoming, supply the lack of title-deeds to justify purchase 
and rebuilding. Moreover, Miss Hill discovered that the Pea- 
body Trustees, Lady Burdett-Coutts, Sir Sydney Waterlow’s 
Company—all the societies and private philanthropists together, 
who have been labouring for thirty years to supply fresh dwell- 
ings and model lodgings for the working-classes—have provided 
in sum-total only for the accommodation of 26,000 people, 
namely, of about half the annual increase of London population ! 
These observations and reflections were further confirmed 
by the news of the immense reformation effected among the 
still more deplorable ‘*wynds” and “closes” of Glasgow, since the 
passing of the Act of 1866; a reformation which appeared to Miss 
Hill, when she went to inspect it, as if ‘some purifying angel had 
laid a mighty finger on the neglected spots.” ‘The sanitary, and 
almost equally, the moral gain of the Scottish city have been so 
immense and indisputable, that the argument for introducing a 
similar measure in London has become of overwhelming force, 
and in spite of the difficulties arising from the necessity for 
housing many classes of labourers near their work, it is to be 
earnestly hoped that the same benefits may be obtained for us 
here. It is by no means to be expected or desired that the public 
authorities should undertake the reconstruction of the dwellings 
destroyed, but only that the ground be cleared, and then building 
companies and private speculators (of course, under due regula- 
tion) will soon cover them with beautiful and (as Miss Hill 
positively assures us) profitable houses. 

Among the many wise and just things which this little book 
contains, not the least deserving of the attention of the thought- 
ful reader are the author’s remarks on the almost insufferable 
publicity and pressure under which a great number of the poor pass 
their lives. Weare accustomed to think of crowded dormitories, 
and of the physical disease thence naturally arising, but which of 
us has realised thoroughly the moral consequences of such a con- 
dition of things as this, for the waking hours of life ?— 


“T go sometimes on a hot summer evening into a: narrow, paved 
court, with houses on each side. The sun has heated them all day, till 
it has driven nearly every inmate out of doors. Those who are not 
in the public-house are standing or sitting on their doorsteps. quarrel- 
some, hot, and dirty; the children are crawling on the hard, hot stones 
till every corner of the place looks alive, and it seems as if I must step 
on them if I am to walk up the court at all. Every one looks in every 
one else's way, In fact, it is on such evenings that the drinking is 
wildest, the fighting fiercest, and the language most violent.” 


Is there a saint upon earth who could long retain his saintliness 





with a purpose still higher than that of monastic life, since it 
included usefulness in the world, had fallen away even more com- 
pletely. There were good men among them still, but the friar 
most in sight was the sturdy beggar, or hawker of pardons, who 
plays a prominent part in the scandalous stories of the time. ‘The 
change in public feeling shows itself in the different direction of 
gifts and legacies.) The money which under Henry II. would 
have gone to the monks, under Henry III. to the friars, was now 
devoted to the foundation of charities and colleges, where 
prayers might be said for the souls of the donor and his friends. 
So it was laid out in a practical way ; when you could no longer 
use it on your body, you spent it on your soul. If any surplus 
remained for unselfish purposes, it was assigned directly to the 
poor; it was no longer possible to believe that the best use of 
wealth was to support the regular clergy. While things were 
thus among decent and orthodox people, a spirit of open revolt 
was making itself widely felt. Wiclif’s attacks on the Pope 
appealed to a dislike of the foreign rulers of the Church which 
had found voice in Parliament forty years before, while Wat 
Tyler’s rebellion and the risings in the Eastern Counties showed 
how communism had spread among the poor, and how much 
they were estranged from the gentry who should have been their 
leaders. 

Under such conditions, the task of ruling was a hard one, and 
it is no wonder that Richard IL. was too weak for it. Nor was it 
easier when Henry IV. had shown that a Crown might be the 
prize of successful audacity. For a time, indeed, Henry V. 
seemed to have restored order, but it was only an outward peace. 
By his Freftch war he directed abroad the troublesome energies 
of the nobles, but the enterprise was an unsound one, and even 
his ability could not have saved him from failure, had not an 
early death removed him in the full tide of success. No sooner. 
was his strong hand removed than the old causes of trouble were 
seen at work, and it was not until the contentious nobles had 
been almost killed off that England had leisure to shape its new life. 
Mr. Gairdner is at home in the history of the time, and tells his 


story well, but it is beyond his power to make it interesting. 
Except for the short interval when Henry V. led all the energy of 
the nation into the French war, what we see is a series of squabbles 
for place and power. 
the conduct of men who did not shrink from civil war for merely 
personal aims. 
does arise, that of peace or war with France, and even here it is 
hard to know what share we are to assign to personal motives. 


Political purpose seems scarcely to colour 


In the time of Henry VI. one political question 








in such a place, where he could never “ enter into his closet and 
shut his door ;” never rest his eyes, or ears, 





or heart, or brain James Gairdner. London: Longmans. 
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The indignation at the truce with France might be the result of 
patriotic pride, but it might also be partly due to disgust that | 
there was no more opportunity of adventuring for French plunder | 
and ransoms, that in fact, a favourite form of gambling was put | 
a stop to. It is difficult for us to realise how far the hope of gain | 
entered into the warlike ardour of the age. 

In default of the interest which comes of sympathy with the | 
actors, we have to watch with such languid attention as we can | 
command the various fortunes of the contending parties. Mr. 
Gairdner’s account is clear and trustworthy, whether the quarrels | 
be for influence, as under Richard II., or for a crown, in the later 
wars of the Roses. Everywhere he shows the sense of proportion 
which comes only from thorough knowledge. Without any un- 
necessary display of learning, he tells us enough of affairs abroad 
to show whatinfluence they had in English politics. On one point 
we might have looked for fuller treatment from the editor of the 
Paston Letters, The social condition of the people, and the relation 
of the different classes to each other are but little noticed. On these 
points, more isto be learnt from Mr. Green's short history than from 
the volume before us. We fancy, indeed, that Mr. Gairdner’s popular 
sympathies are not very lively. He does not justify oppression 
or injustice, but he has a marked leaning to the side of authority. 
Otherwise, in treating of the Wat Tyler rebellion, he would 
hardly have spoken of the ‘lenity’ displayed in its repression. 
Walsingham’s account of 'Tresilian's sessions, at which many were 
hanged, there being sometimes not less than nineteen on one 
gallows, gives us little impression of excessive lenity, and the less, 
since we are told that before this the judges employed beheading 
as the swiftest way, when so many were to be put to death. No 
doubt, as Mr. Gairdner says, ‘‘ the spirit which animated all of 
these commotions was of a kind that naturally spread the greatest 
possible alarm through all but the lower ranks of society.” But 
that spirit had not been kindled without provocation, and the 
gentry, who declared that they would rather give up their lives 
than their serfs, were sometimes none too scrupulous in the asser- 
tion of their rights. ‘ Novit mundus,” says Wiclif, ‘‘ quantum 
injuste multi mercenarii sunt tractati nunc labores indebitos 
eb eee exigendo.” Possibly in most cases the landlords’ 
claims had some legal foundation, but strict law is not always 
justice, and the villains may frequently have had reason to 
doubt the genuineness of documents under which the claims were 
made. Forgery was then a common crime, and hard to detect. 

We will give one other example of Mr. Gairdner’s disregard of 
popular currents of feeling. In 1382 the citizens of London began 
to punish persons detected in immorality. They threw loose 
women into prison, and after cutting their hair close, led them in 
shameful procession through the City. They justified their action 
in this matter on the ground that the clergy took fines instead of 
enforcing the law. Mr. Gairdner passes over this curious out- 
break of Puritanism as merely an example of the prevailing in- 
subordination, and in a phase taken from Walsingham, “the 
city of London, he says, influenced by Wryceliffe’s teaching, 
usurped episcopal rights in dealing with offenders against mo- 
rality.” That the monk of St. Albans should see in such a move- 
ment only an attack on the privileges of the Bishops was natural, 
but we do not expect a historian of the nineteenth century to 
identify himself so thoroughly with one of the fourteenth. 

The religious fermentation of the time, the growth of Wiclifism 
and ‘its apparent decay, are touched lightly by Mr. Gairdner. 
Unfortunately, in dealing with Wiclif his usual accuracy has 
forsaken him. In speaking of Wiclif’s doctrine of dominion, he 
says, ‘‘It was one of his cardinal doctrines that dominion was 
founded on grace, and that any one who held authority, either 
temporal or spiritual, was divested of his power by God when- 
ever he abused it, so that it then became not only lawful, but 
right to disobey him.” Wiclif never preached this doctrine. His 
teaching on this point is addressed to the consciences of those 
who hold property, not to the greed of those who do not. 
‘¢ Since you hold all from God,” he said, ‘‘you forfeit your rights 
when you disobey Him.” The wicked man, then, has no real 
lordship, but only civil possession. But this does not give others 
the right to despoil him. Not on principle, since no one knows 
who is righteous and who wicked, as this, with Wiclif, depends 
on whether they are elect; and he holds no doctrine of assurance. 
Not in practice, since again and again he asserts the duty of 
obeying constituted authorities. ‘‘ Yea, by the law of Christ,” 


he says, ‘‘if the lord be untrue man, and tyrant to his subjects, 
yet should they serve him.” Elsewhere he raises the question 
whether it is right to pay debts to men who by their wickedness 
have forfeited their right to everything, even life (i.c., as against 
“ For as God wills 





God). He decides that they must be paid. 


that they live, He wills that men give [pay] them.” Thus his 
doctrine of dominion had no direct bearing on practical politics. 
We have insisted on this point, because it is one on which Wiclif 
has been most often and most unjustly attacked. It is bad 
enough that he should be slandered by writers in whom party 
feeling is stronger than the love of truth, but this we must 
expect ; it is an unlooked-for misfortune, when their slanders get 
support from an oversight on the part of a writer like Mr. 
Gairdner. 





BIRCH’S “ANCIENT POTTERY.” * 

WE welcome this new edition of Dr. Birch’s Ancient Pottery, for 
the two volumes of the original work, though a most valuable 
addition to archzological literature, of which England is by no 
means prolific, were not without defects, lacking a systematic 
arrangement of the matter, and betraying in parts unequivocal 
traces of haste or carelessness. The learned author seemed to 
have been embarrassed by the abundant wealth of information at 
his command, and to have devoted too little time to preparing it 
for the digestion of the public. The present edition, condensed 
into a single volume of 600 pages, shows a manifest improvement 
in this respect, and we regret that a work of such value has 
not received earlier notice in our columns. Dr. Birch takes 
a most comprehensive view of his subject, treating of the 
fictile works of the principal nations of antiquity, oriental 
and classical, and not confining his observations to pottery 
strictly so called, but extending them to all works in clay, 
whether moulded or cast, whether sun-dried or kiln-baked, 
unglazed, glazed, or enamelled; bricks, tiles, architectural orna- 
ments, cylinders, sepulchral monuments, and representations of 
human and animal life. 

In the first three chapters, which treat of Egyptian and 
Assyrian pottery, the learned Director of the Oriental Antiquities 
in the British Museum speaks ex cathedraé. Egypt takes the lead 
in point of antiquity, for there is a gulf of several centuries be- 
tween the Pyramids and the remains of Nineveb and Babylon. 
The earliest ware dates as far back as the Third and Fourth 
Dynasties, or between 3,000 or 2,000 B.C. From the period of 
the Sixth Dynasty, the art may be traced in its development by 
an unbroken series of monuments down to the time of the Roman 
Empire. Bricks seem to have preceded pots, and were made of 
the Nile mud, held together by chopped straw, as alluded to in 
Exodus. Pottery was more extensively used by the Egyptians 
than with us, so as in many instances to take the place of metal 
and of wood. The vases of Egypt, though not exhibiting the 
highly refined sense of the beautiful possessed by the Greeks, 
were by no means entirely destitute of it. The national taste was 


‘chiefly directed to working in metal, and the Egyptian works 


in terra-cotta were rather for domestic use than for decora- 
tion. The most beautiful ware of ancient Egypt was her porcelain, 
or rather, clay covered with a vitreous glaze, generally of a celestial 
blue, without the translucence and compactness of true porcelain, 
which was applied to many decorative purposes, and is still, says 
our author, “‘the admiration of all who view it, scarcely rivalled 
after thirty centuries of human experience.” 

The chapter on Assyrian and Babylonian pottery is full of 
interest. Although in form and use it bore a general resemblance 
to that of Egypt, it differed from it in one essential particular, 
that it was used to chronicle historical events, to preserve title- 
deeds, to register transfers of property, to note astronomical 
observations, records of such transactions being incised or stamped 
on cylinders, hexagonal prisms, or convex tablets of burnt clay. 
What the papyrus was to the Egyptians and Greeks, the terra- 
cotta cylinder or prism was to the Assyrians ; and in this use of 
pottery the latter stood alone among the nations of antiquity. 
How interesting this primeval clay-cast literature is the recent 
discoveries of Mr. George Smith abundantly testify. Thus, as 
Dr. Birch remarks, while the paper and parchment learning of the 
Byzantine and Alexandrian schools has almost disappeared after 
a few centuries, the granite pages of Egypt and the clay leaves of 
Assyria have escaped the ravages of time and the fury of barbarism. 

The land that of old excelled the rest of the world in the fictile, 
as in all other arts, was Greece. Dr. Birch devotes more than 


| half his work to the ceramic arts of that wonderful people, com- 


mencing with their statues and statuettes of terra-cotta, the former 
now very scarce, the latter found abundantly in sepulchres, and 
often of exquisite grace and beauty. But the vases form the chief 
glory of Hellenic ceramic art. Into this subject our author enters. 

® History of Ancient Pottery: Egyptian, Assyrian, Greek, Etruscan, and Roman. By 


Samuel! Birch, LL.D., F.S.A.,&c. A New and Revised Edition. London: Murray. 
1873. 
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minutely and exhaustively, telling us the materials of which the 
vases were composed, and describing the various processes of 
manufacture, of_painting, glazing, and burning, adopted by the 
potters and artists. He proceeds to point out the various styles 
of art exhibited by these vases, classifying them according to their 
antiquity, and illustrating the distinctive styles. He next classifies 
them according to the subjects they bear, running through a long 
series of mythological representations, from the wars of the Gods 
with the Titans down to the orgies of Dionysos; again through 
the numerous illustrations of the Heroic Cycle and of the Homeric 
legends, including ante-Homeric and post-Homeric subjects ; and 
finally, through the varied and interesting representations of the 
civil and religious life of the Greeks, the public games, the drama, 
war, and the chase, portrayed on the vases which have come down 
to us. 
The earliest Greek vases Dr. Birch considers may be coeval with 
the dawn of Hellenic civilisation, or nine or ten centuries B.C. 
He traces the gradual development of the art through its earliest 
stages to its perfection in what he designates the ‘fine style,” 
which, from its close resemblance to the sculptures of the Parthenon 
and other remains of the finest period of Greek art, must date 
from the second half of thé fifth century B.C.; and then its 
decline through the various styles of the Decadence, till the art 
was totally lost in the second century B.C. This, to the general 
reader, will prove the most interesting portion of the volume, 
on the Horatian principle of 
“ Segnius irritant animos demissa per aures 
Quam qua sunt oculis subjecta fidelibus ;” 
for the author does not here confine himself, as in some other 
chapters, to a bald statement of facts, but illustrates each style 
by plates and woodcuts taken from the vases, some of which are 
coloured after the originals. He further gives criteria for deter- 
mining the antiquity of @reek vases, which, as these range from 
the second century B.C. back through at least five centuries, 
appears no easy task. Some few vases, however, bear their own 
dates, and thus serve as landmarks in the consideration of this 
question. These are found among the Panathenaic vases of the 
Macedonian period, which generally show affected archaisms of 
style, but whose date is marked by the name of the Archon of 
Athens for the year in which they were awarded as prizes in the 
national games. The earliest of known dated vases was bestowed 
in the archonship of Polyzelus, or 367 B.C., and is in the British 
Museum, yet, strange to say, our author makes no mention of it, 
referring only to others of more recent date. And here we may 
express a wish that Dr. Birch had made throughout his work more 
frequent reference to objects in our National Museum, which would 
have rendered the book more valuable to his countrymen at least, 
who would study the pottery of the ancients in that great store- 
house of art-treasures. Surely, when describing some object in 
the British Museum, it would be well to mention its existence 
there, and it would be as easy to refer to the article itself, as to 
an illustration of it in Gerhard, Panofka, or De Witte, whose 
works are not so accessible to the British public as the vases 
themselves. On the very subject, for instance, which gave rise to 
these remarks, although he speaks of certain Panathenaic amphorz 
in Continental Museums, and makes repeated reference to others 
we know to be in the British Museum, he omits all mention of 
these as existing in our national collection, which, as regards the 
number and interest of vases of this class, is second to none in 
Europe. 

In treating of the decorations of Greek vases, Dr. Birch points 
out that though little varied and of extreme simplicity, the floral 
and other conventional ornaments were in exquisite harmony 
with the figures with which they were associated. The inscrip- 
tions on these vases are next eruditely discussed by our author, 
who devotes a chapter also to the various uses of Greek vases, 
showing by numerous illustrations—which, by the way, we recog- 


Italy were productions not of native, but of Greek art, and they 
are treated accordingly under that head. How they happened to 
find their way in such multitudes to Italy, and to have been em- 
ployed as sepulchral furniture by a people so distinct from the 
Greeks as were the Etruscans, is a question the reader will find 
ably discussed in chapter x. The genuine ware of Etruria was 
of a widely different kind; coarse and rude in manufacture, often 
clumsy and inelegant in shape, with uncouth figures and orna- 
ments in relief, of decidedly Oriental character, and often with 
strong Egyptian affinities. True, painted vases are sometimes 
found, manifestly of native production and with Etruscan in- 
scriptions, but they are always imitations of Greek designs, and 
generally illustrate Greek myths. The other remains of Etruscan 
ceramic art are sarcophagi and cinerary urns of terra-cotta, 
with figures in relief painted in primitive colours, sometimes 
still of astonishing brilliancy, and with the effigy of the deceased 
reclining on the lid. Perhaps the most wonderful specimen of 
Etruscan statuary in clay yet brought to light is to be seen in 
the British Museum, where a nude and loving pair are repre- 
sented on a banqueting-couch, their own sepulchre, the man 
recumbent, the woman leaning over him, and ministering to his 
wants. In this purely Etruscan group, there is no analogy to 
Greek art. All is thoroughly Oriental, and the countenances, 
especially in the facial angle, are very Tatar-like, favouring Mr. 
Isaac Taylor's theory of the Turanian origin of the Etruscans. 
Our space will not allow us to notice the chapters on Roman, 
Celtic, and Teutonic pottery, but Dr. Birch’s work is invaluable 
to students of ancient ceramic art in all its branches. In truth, 
for its comprehensive grasp and masterly treatment of the subject, 
and for its rare and profound erudition, it claims a place on the 
shelves of every scholar and antiquary. 





A SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY DRAMATIST.* 

AMONG recent critics, the name of Riehard Brome has received 
little notice except in casual conjunction with Ford, Heywood, 
and others, to whom he gave some assistance in the composition 
of The Lancashire Witches. He appears, however, to have been 
well esteemed by his fellow-dramatists, and to have scarcely been 
excelled by them in the knack of amusing contemporary audiences. 
The earliest of these comedies, ‘‘ The Northern Lasse” (vide Vol. 
ILI.), was successfully acted in or before 1632, and published in that 
year under the august auspices of Ben Jonson, who characteristi- 
cally acknowledged the author as whilom a faithful servant, and 
since then a judicious pupil and meritorious colleague of his own, 
in the dramatic art. The Laureate found an opportunity at the 


same time of inveighing against the dunces of his profession, and 
especially the scorners of Jonsonian method, in terms not unblent 
with coarseness; but we may quote here the first lines of his com- 
mendatory sonnet :— 


“T had you for a Servant once, Dick Brome; 
And you performed a Sorvant’s faituful parts: 
Now you are got into a nearer room 
Of Fellowship, professing my old Arts. 
And you do doe them, with good applause, 
Which you have justly gained from the Stage, 
By observation of those Comick Lawes, 
Which I, your Master, first did teach the Age. 
Yon learn’d it well, and for it serv’d your time, 
A Prenticeship, which few do now adays.” 


The same play was commended by Dekker in his quaintest 
manner, and also by Ford, who tells us, 


“‘ The Court affords 
No newer fashion or for wit or words ; 
The Body of the Plot is drawn so fair, 
That the soul’s language quickens with fresh air.” 


The remaining comedies were published at intervals between 
1635 and 1659 inclusive (but some posthumously), and appear to 
have held their places well on the stage. 


One of the most notice- 





nise as having done duty originally in Dennis’s Etruria—the shapes 


able is ‘* The Merry Beggars,” which was still acted and imitated 


adapted to the different purposes to which they were applied, and | near the commencement of this century, and has been included 


assigning to each shape the appellation most generally received. | i 


n some dramatic collections. It was first performed in 1641 


He closes his notices of Greek vases with a list of the numerous | and published in 1652, when Brome had occasion to complain, 
ancient sites on which they have been exhumed, and with a state- | 12 his dedication, of the suppression of theatrical performances, 


ment of the prices choice specimens have fetched in modern times, | and wrote :— 


which, though sometimes by no means moderate, fall far short of | 
the fabulous value set now-a-days on the productions of Sévres | 
and Chelsea. 


“All the arguments I can use to induce you to take notice of this 


thing of notning is, that it had the luck to tumble last of all in the 
Epidemicall ruine of the Sceve, and now limps hither with a wooden 


, to beg an Alms at your hands. I will winde up all with a Use of 


To the pottery of Etruria Dr. Birch devotes but a short | Ezhortation, That if the Times conspire to make us all Begyars, let us 
chapter, for although the Etruscans executed magnificent statues | make ourselves merry; which, if I am not mistaken, this drives at.” 
in bronze, and displayed wonderful skill in engraving gems and in This phraseology reminds us of the very Puritanical garb, and 





working gold-filigree, they never attained high excellence in the pot- 


ter’sart. The vast majority of the painted vases dug up in central ' 4 





* The Dramatic Works of Richard Brome. Containing Fifteen Comedies, now 
rat collected. In 3 vols. London: J.P. York. 1873. 
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grave, or perhaps poverty-stricken aspect presented by our 
author’s portrait in the first of these volumes. We observe, how- 
ever, that his hair is not very closely cut, and might have soon 
regained the luxuriance of the Cavalier fashion if its wearer had 
lived long enough to style himself one of the servants of his 
“merry Majesty.” 
The play referred to introduces a country gentleman, who is 
profusely bountiful and hospitable, but in the main so attached 
to his worldly estate, that he is alarmed and rendered miserable 
by a fortune-teller, who avers that his daughters will be beggars. 
The girls themselves, whose home is rendered dull by the paternal 
anxiety, are led to take a very different view of their destiny, 
by the care-defying jollity of a gang of vagrants who have 
got a temporary relief and shelter in the squire’s barn. They 
become amateur paupers, and drag after them a pair of their 
lovers, being accompanied and encouraged by the steward of the 
family, who was originally an ‘‘ Arab,” and has an irreclaimable 
propensity to return to that stage of existence, at least during 
the summer months. Of course the young ladies soon get tired 
of lying on straw, to say nothing of some slights and perils, 
which might have been more wounding to their delicacy, but they 
resolve not to give in before their cavaliers do. The latter prove 
the most awkward beggars, as they use fine language and resent 
the first affronts by challenges. But the most singular change 
takes place in the demeanour of the squire, who so improves 
on the take-it-easy counsels of his friend Hearty that he renounces 
all concern for his vanished daughters and for business of all 
sorts ; he lives gaily, drinks sack, and redoubles all his accustomed 
munificence. Of course, he has little sympathy for the misfortune 
of his neighbour, Justice Clack, whose niece Annie elopes with 
his clerk, Martin, leaving his intended son-in-law in a distress 
which is ludicrously disguised with attempted magnanimity. The 
runaway couple soon join the mendicant crew, to whom Annie 
behaves generously ; but Martin proves a stingy fellow, and is 
jilted by her on behalf of the steward Springlove. The whole 
crew is in due time arrested or dispersed, and the amateurs are 
easily reconciled to their relatives and friends, after enacting a 
pleasant masque before them. The fortune-teller also has the luck 
to prove himself a bastard of a genteel family, and to have claims 
upon Squire Oldrents for a certain fraud by which his grandfather 
had been brought into distress by the Squire's grandfather. The 
entire play produces a Franciscan illusion respecting the blessed- 
ness of poverty, which is necessarily slight and temporary, but is 
shrewdly improved by contrasting the opposite illusions of those 
‘* whose riches increase, and who set their hearts upon them.” 
The scenes are neatly arranged, but owe too often their anima- 
tion to petty mimicries of the slang and mannerisms of various 
classes, and in both these traits we easily recognise in Brome 
the pupil of Ben Jonson. 

In the Northern Lasse, the Laureate appears to have been 
complimented by an imitation of his Boabdil, who is not other- 
wise a noticeable character. The heroine is poetically descended 
from Ophelia and from the Jailer’s Daughter, in the Two Noble 
Kinsmen, and like them, gets distracted for the sake of a gallant 
who neglects her, though not finally ; she has also, like Fletcher's 
forlorn damsel, a suitor who counterfeits the man she pines after. 
But there is this delicacy in Brome’s play, that the nominal 
Hamlet or Palemon falls in with a counterfeit Ophelia, both being 
guided to their destinations by the manceuvres and counter- 
manceuvres of a dissolute uncle and a jealous widow. The other 
particulars of the plot are not very decent, though the young lady 
is meant for an exemplary person, by the standard of her own 
times. We will not commence any analysis of the remaining 
thirteen comedies, of which some are written with egregious im- 
pudence, and others in that vein of extravagant caricature which 
the manners of the fashionable world render endurable to contem- 
poraries only. One or two plays only are founded on an extra- 
vagantly romantic fiction in the Spanish style. The author's 
delineation of passion is merely rhetorical, but his language 
deserves some praise, as being everywhere clear and idiomatic. 
‘Of his familiarity with classical poetry, we can only say that the 
best applications he makes of it are designedly grotesque, and that 
when he wishes to be poetical himself, it is rather a snare to him 
than otherwise. As a specimen of his highest manner, we may 
quote a passage from ‘‘ The Queen and the Concubine,” which 
represents the repentance of an ill-advised and guilty sovereign :-— 

“ Oh, let me think no further! 
To plunge at first into too deep a sense 


Of some afflicting terrors, drowns the reason, 
And stupefies the conscience, which delivers 


Of our misdeeds and ourselves. Just Heaven, 
Afford me light to see I am misled ; 

But let it not as lightning blast mine eyes, 
Confound my senses, make me further stray, 
For ever coming back to know my way.” 


We add a song introduced in the same play, though some error 
has probably crept into the concluding lines :— 


“ What if a day or a month or a year 
Crown thy delights 
With a thousand wish’d contentings ? 
May not the chance of a night or an hour 
Cross thy delights, 
With as many sad tormentings ? 
Fortune, Honours, Beauty, Birth, 
Are but blossoms dying; 
Wanton Pleasures, doting Mirth, 
Are but shadows flying. 
All our Joys 
Are but Toys, 
Idle thoughts deceiving ; 
None hath Power 
Of an Hour, 
In our life’s bereaving.” 


The following speeches belong to two rivals and brothers in 
‘The Love-sick Court,” who, in the end, perplex the story by their 
mutual generosity :— 


“T would entreat you be my advocate 
In love unto Eudina, Ob, but hold! 
Shall I be treacherous unto my brother ? 
A brother? What’s a brother? A mere name, 
A title, which we give to those who lodged 
In the same womb. So bed-fellows are brothers; 
So men inhabiting one town or country 
Are brothers too; for though the place containing 
Bo greater, the relation is the same. 
A friend? aye, that’s the thing I violate, 
Than which nor earth nor heaven has aught more sacred. 
Love, thou art well compared to fire, which, whore 
It doth obey and serve, being commanded 
By higher powers of tho soul, it fares 
Like to the stone or jewel of a ring, 
Which joins the orb and gives it price and lustro, 
So glorious is that love, so necessary ; 
But where it rules and is predominant, 
It tyrannizeth. Reason is imprisoned, 
The will confined, and the memory 
(The treasury of notions) clean exhausted, 
And all the senses slavishly chain’d up 
To act the injunctions of insulting love, 
Perched on the beauty of a woman. Thou 
Masculine love, known by the name of friendship, 
Art peaceful and morigerous. But that 
Of woman is imperious and cruel.” 


Among Brome’s favourite subjects of ridicule, apart from those 
in which debauchery is concerned, we find the projectors, not of 
useful inventions, but of monopolies aud pretexts for taxation, 
such as the Stuarts delighted in. Thus the Court Beggar 
entertains 

“a new project 

For building a now theatre or playhouse 

Upon the Thames, in barges or flat-boats, 

To help the watermen out of the loss 

They’ve suffered by Sedans.” 
The oddities of magistrates are frequently mimicked, and a 
popular view of their addresses to culprits is conveyed as follows 
in a scene of mob-law :— 
“But, brother Lollis, make not your speech so long; what is’t to 
them? they’ll carry none on’t to the other world; let’s do what we 
came to do, e’en hang ’em. Then, asI said, we'll argle it afterwards.” 

“But, brother Poggis, better tis they live 

A minute, two, or three, than such a speech 

As I am now upon be lost.” 

Generally speaking, this author's works have little to recom- 
mend them, except that they may serve speciously to complete 
the collections of the most zealous admirers of the Old English 
Drama. The volumes have not been augmented with any notes, 
either critical or explanatory. 





= 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


—_ +> 
The Portfolio—January. (Seeley and Co.)—By some mischance, we 
did not receive the Portfolio in time for an earlier notice. It deserves 
the warmest and most immediate greeting at our command. From the 
first, it has stood almost alone as really “an artistic periodical,” and the 
first number for the new year shows increased confidence on the part of 
the editor in there being a public sufficiently large to reward enter- 
prise of so intelligent and cultivated a kind. The first plate is an etch- 
ing by Lo Rat of Raphael’s “St. Catharine,” accompanied by valuable 
notes from Mr. Wornum. This forms one of the noblo series of “ Etch- 
ings from the National Gallery ” which we owe to the Portfolio. But 
by far the most charming things in this number, to our thinking, are 
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the etchings and other sketches in St. Alban’s. The full-page view by 
Mr. Ernest George fairly takes one by surprise as an example of this 
revived art, both in what it expresses and what it suggests it is 
equally admirable. If any one prefers the more “light-hearted” style 


of the modern French school, we may refer him to M. Lurat’s etching of | 


“ Meditation,” after M. Vely. It is surprising to hear that this is a 
maiden effort. It appears, to our untrained eye, a marvel of light and 
shade, we had almost said of colour. An hour spent over the Portfolio 
is ono of refreshment, encouragement, and unalloyed delight; and we 
can think of no better educator of the public taste than this truly 
admirable periodical. 

A History and Handbook: of Photography. By G. Tissandier. Edited 
by J. Thomson, F.R.G.S. (Sampson Low and Co.)}—The universality of 
the art of photography tends to lessen our wonder at the great stride of 
science which it presupposes. Its magic-like working has ceased to 
call forth the admiration it once possessed, although its first products 
were rustic, compared with the classical excellence it has now attained. 
This capital handbook will tend to raise photography once more to its 
true position as a science, and to a high place amongst the fine arts. 
The history of the invention by Daguerre is probably known to all, bat 
his connection with his collaborateur Niepce, and the anecdote of the 
poor and unknown pioneer who was the first photographer, and showed 
his work to Chevalier, the famous Parisian optician, is not so well 
known, and this forms the most interesting part of the historical sketch. 
The discoveries of English scientists, to whom the author gives scant 
credit, are amply supplied in notes by the editor, and form a valuable 
addition to tho text. All advice and book-instruction that amateurs 
may require, from the simplest operation to the most complex, may be 
found here, with recipes of the mixtures required for every kind of 
sensitiver and developer. The remainder treats of the adaptation of 
photography to scientific purposes in astronomy and geology, and in 
microscopic and meteorological observations, with a description of the 
principal instruments employed. Its use in war for the conveyance of 
despatches by means of carrier-pigeons is fully treated, the contents 
of several newspapers having been reproduced on a thin film of collodion, 
weighing less than a grain. This is the best handbook we have seen on 

the subject, being popular, yet precise, and not too scientific to be of 
use to any but specialists. 


The Popular Idol. By William Mackay. 2 vols. (Bentley.)—This 
is a@ very amusing book. Every Englishman will laugh at it, and we 
hope that our Irish friends will have the good-sense to laugh at it too. 
The “ popular idol ” himself, Mr. Murphy, of Ballymareen, was, after all, 
only half an impostor, and the love with which his countrymen regarded 
him, if somewhat deluded, was at least wholly genuine and disinterested. 
Those who have watched the personal history of some of the Irish 


borrowed a considerable sum of money. The Aungiers have no proof 
of the obligation, but the squire discovers a copy of the bond among 
his family documents, and partly from meanness, partly from dislike for 
| his creditor, determines not to pay. Meanwhile the squire’s son falls 
| in love with the doctor’s daughter,—by the way, he is always called, 
{ oddly enough, “the practitioner.” The complication is increased by 
the failure of a bank—we always tremble when the good people in a 
novel have anything to do with a bank—bnt it is ultimately unravelled, 
and everybody is made happy, including a widowed rector, on whom, 
in the goodness of her heart, the author bestows a second wife. A 
harmless novel, but certainly dull. 











| Musical Form and General Composition. By the Rev. Sir F. A. Gore 
| Ouseley, Bart., Musical Doctor. (Oxford Clarendon Press.)—Many 
| think that, having studied the art of harmony and counterpoint, they 
| know all that is requisite for becoming composers or musical critics, 
although their knowledge of melody and form is vague, and very likely 
they consider their own ears sufficient judges of a good melody. Dr.° 
Ouseley shows what a fallacy this is, and how important a thing is a 
knowledge of the laws that govern melody. No one can lay claim to 
the title of composer, however fine his effect of harmonies, unless he can 
produce a good and original melody. Conventionalism and hackneyed 
phrases are continually to be found in our new compositions, or some 
painful striving after originality which it is torture to listen to. Thorough 
study of such a book as this would improve the general character of 
our new songs and pianoforte music. There is a well-selected and 
numerous series of examples at the end of the book, and the chapter on 
“ Form in Music ” is very valuable, and should bo studied carefully by all 
who are ambitious to write in the higher style of musical composition. 


Animal Life Throughout the Globe. (T. Nelson and Sons.)—A book 
on natural history, which divides animals, birds, and fishes into their 
geographical distribution, instead of orders and families, is a novelty, 
and one we do not care about seeing repeated. As, however, we suppose 
there is no intention to teach scientific zoology, but to produce a read- 
able book on the habits of animals, and a description of the general 
features of the country they inhabit, we can forego a criticism on the 
plan. All the important animals receive due attention from the author, 
who deals very little with description, and not at all with internal 
structure, but confines himself principally to habits, and a detail of 
anecdotes of hunting experiences. Hairbreadth escapes and daring 
escapades in the Polar Seas, South-African deserts, and American 
tropical forests will furnish many pleasant readings for young people 
during the winter evenings, and a great deal of trustworthy information 
may be obtained. The book is well illustrated with woodcuts. 


The Might and Mirth of Literature. By J. W. V. Macbeth. (Samp- 
son Low.)—Very good poetry and very good prose were written 





patriots in the House of Commons will not find anything of caricature 
in the portraits of The O’Banagher and of Mr. Jacob Butler, who has re- | 
presented such a surprising number of constituencies, and undergone 
such a surprising variety of changes of opinion. On the other hand, | 
Mr. Mackay does equal justice to the Anti-Irish side. Mr. Marshall, 
the English literary member, is an unprincipled snob, Mr. McTavish, 
the Ulster Orangeman, a frantic bigot, and Mr. Fitzgerald, the Tory 
magistrate, an amiable fool. Perhaps we might suggest that Norah is 
a little too impulsive, and that the hero might have been advanta- 
geously endowed with a little more constancy. But the love-story is 
probably not meant for more than the necessary padding of some really 
good sketches of national character and manners. 





Elementary Biology. By Professor Huxley and Dr. Martin. (Mac- 
millan and Co.)—The dry bones of former scientific teaching in our | 


long before grammarians formalised the rules of prosody and syntax. 
Yet the grammarians undoubtedly had their use. And perhaps Mr. 
Macbeth has his use, though his treatment of the subject is not so ori- 
ginal as he seems to think, when he points out and names the figures of 
speech in poetry and rhetoric, narrative and description. It is as well, 
possibly, to know that “ ’tis” is an example of the figure apheresis, or 
‘¢front-cut,” as Mr. Macbeth, anxious to popularise the somewhat for- 
bidding names with which he has to deal, is pleased to translate it. But 
the subject of aphwresis may really be exhausted in half-a-dozen lines, 
whereas Mr. Macbeth gives ten pages to it. Any passage in English 
literature where an initial vowel or syllable is cut off is thereby made 
an appropriate subject of criticism, a criticism which is, of course, 
in nowise confined to the characteristic which supplies the reason 
for introducing it. The word “twas, for instance, is the pretext 





schools have been during the last few years gradually clothed with for giving an epigram of Peter Pindar, on the occasion of a stone being 
living flesh. The deterrent, uninteresting details of the sciences which | thrown at George III., who Mr. Macbeth takes the occasion to inform 
had formerly to be committed to memory are now rendered attractive | ns was “more famous for his sound moral life than for his brilliant in- 
by experiment. Chemistry and physics have hitherto been the highest- tellect.” And then, that we may have tragedy as well as comedy, the 
favoured, because of the fund of experiment they are capable of. | expression “//for “ will” introduces two stanzas of Barry Cornwall, entitled 
Geology came next in favour, for the pleasant and profitable excursions | « Without” and “ Within.” Released from “ front-cut,” we pass on to 
which a practical study of it necessitated. Now, in the able hands of | « mid-cut,” Mr. Macbeth’s equivalent for syncope, synaresis, crasis, 
Professor Huxley and Dr. Martin, the study of the elements of biology, synezesis, which has four pages allotted to it; and “ond-cut,” which 
the ground-work of botany and zoology, will take a prominent part in has five. The only wonder is that we do not have forty or fifty pages 
the practical work of our school laboratories. Boys prefer to obtain ' about them; it would have been perfectly easy to fillthem. We 
their knowledge from observation itself, rather than get it second-hand | would undertake to make a volume as big as Mr. Macbeth’s out of “’tis” 
from books; and this, in addition to its being more agreeable, is in an |alone. Further on in the volume, when we come to figures of rhetoric, 
eminent degree more profitable. In tho present volume, a few ele- | the author’s illustrations and comments are not so absolutely irrelevant. 


mentary forms of both vegetable and animal life, easily obtainable, 
have been selected, such as yeast, amcebex, bacteria, moulds, the bean- 
plant, mussel, lobster, and frog, and each receives separate treatment. 
After a general description, directions are given for a detailed observa- 
tion by the microscope or dissection, with full instructions how to pro- 
ceed in the latter case. The dissection of the frog is admirable, and 
would do well to go along with St. George Mivart’s book on this animal. 
After passing through this course, the student is in a much higher 
position for turning special attention to either botany or zoology, than 
had he commenced at once with either subject, without the discipline 
he gets here by studying the general forms of all life. 


The Shadow of Erksdale. By Boulton Marshall. 3 vols. (Samuel 


| But he does not recognise the proportionate importance of the figures which 
| he mentions. “ Repetition” is a great weapon of the orator’s, and might 
| have been illustrated by many telling examples; but what is the good 

of telling us that “anguish tries the soul many a time of chief and 
king, and brighter often are the brains of shepherds than of kings,” is 
‘an instance of ‘polyptoton,’ or that “‘he who disapproves the good, 

approves the wicked,” is an example of ‘paregmenon?’ But Mr. 
| Macbeth’s volume is not without merit. Disregard his method, send 
_ back his hard-named figures to the obscurity of grammar and dictionary 
‘and dip into his book at random. He has collected a number of good 
| things, and you cannot fail to enjoy them. Does not Mr. Macbeth 
‘know better than to use such a metaphor as “a lumbering want of 





Tinsley.)—The “ Shadow” is the fact that the squire of Erksdale is , classical finish ?” 
largely in debt to a certain Dr. Aungier, from whom his father had 


A Widow of Windsor, By Annie Gaskell. (Samuel Tinsley.)—A widow 
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on the title-page of a novel always frightens us. Novelists choose to | 
connect them with vulgar scheming, just as the classical poets connected 
stepmothers with ideas of cruelty and treachery. But Rose, the 
** Widow of Windsor,” is none of these. Her manners are those of a 
maiden, and her heart is perfectly simple. In fact, the book is a pretty 
little story of society, and might very well be a transcript from life. 
But though Miss Gaskell writes naturally, she does not contrive to 
interest her readers sufficiently. 


New Eprtrons.—The Dialogues of Plato. Translated into English, 
with Analyses and Introductions, by B. Jowett, M.A. 5 vols. (The 
Clarendon Press.) “The prefaces to the Dialogues,” says Mr. Grote, in 
his preface to the second edition, “have been enlarged, and essays on 
snbjects of modern philosophy having an affinity to the Platonic 
Dialogues have been introduced into several of them. The analyses 
have been corrected, and innumerable alterations have been made in 
the text.” It was towards the text of the translation as it was first 
issued that criticism was chiefly directed, and a certain case, not suffi- 
cient, however, very seriously to depreciate its value, was made out. 
To the removal of these defects Mr. Jowett has given his attention. 
To make so vast a work perfect is beyond the hope of any man, though 
much is possible to a student eo enthusiastic as Mr. Jowett. Atthe same 
time, in his second preface, which is chiefly devoted to a statement of 
the difficulties that beset a translator, and especially a translator of Greek 
philosophy, he shows a thorough appreciation of the conditions of his task. 
He has made his work still more worthy of the place which it secured at 
first as one of our standard translations. ‘Wo have also to acknow- 
ledge second editions of Notitia Eucharistica, by W. E. Scudamore 
(Rivingtons); of The Influence of Authority in Matters of Opinion, by 
George Cornewall Lewis (Longmans); and of Archdeacon [Hare's Mission 
of the Comforter, edited by Professor Plumptre (Macmillan), a work of 
which we spoke very recently, and which we are very glad to find so 
properly appreciated.———We have before us the first volume of an 
edition of Zhe Works of Charles Lamb, edited by Percy Fitzgerald, in 
six volumes, with memoir, &c. (Moxon.) This editions promises to give 
us all that is left, or at least as much asis attainable, of Lamb’s remains- 
We hope to find an opportunity of reverting to it. Mr. Murray re- 
publishes Livingstone’s First Expedition to Africa, and in an abridged 
form, his Second Expedition to Africa, 1858-1864. These two convenient 
and cheap volumes will be welcome to many readers, A melancholy 
interest attaches to the republication of Poems and Translations, by P. 
S. Worsley. (Blackwood.) They first appeared in 1863, and the author 
died in 1866. The translation of the ‘* Odyssey ” into one of the most ati. 
cult of English metres, and a similar translation of the “ Iliad,” begun, but 
left to be completed by another hand, remain as singular monuments of 
an intellectual energy which could not be depressed by bodily decay. 
The volume before us contains the writer’s shorter pieces, both original 
and translated, some of them not before published. Whether the follow- 
ing has been se or no we do not know, but our readers will be glad, in 
any case, to see it again :— 


“Tn rapture on the stars above 
Thou gazest, O my star, my love! 
Would that I were those happy skies, 
To see thee with ten thousand eyes.” 


‘We have also to acknowledge Solid Geometry, Vol. 1., by P. Frost, 
a new edition, revised and enlarged, of the treatise by Frost and Wolsten- 
holme. ( Macmillan.) Our Father's Love, by Mark Evans (Henry S. 
King), is a new and enlarged edition of a book which we spoke of some 























time ago with high praise, Theology for Children. The Keys of the 


Creeds (Triibner) has for an object to prove that Creeds ave nothing, 





a 





amusing book, and onef al also of literary interest, that appears fora 
time, is Tobacco, its History and Associations, by F. W. Fairholt. 
(Chatto and Windus.)——H/ymas for Infant Minds, by Ann and Jane 
Taylor, have been edited by Josiah Gilbert. (Hodder and Stoughton.) 
This edition (the fiftieth) differs from its predecessors in the omission 
of the hymns, and the addition of twenty-three taken from other sources, 
and in some pretty little illustrations from the pen of the editor——Those 
who are curious in such literature may consult Queen Mary, Two Old 
Plays by Decker and Webster, and Thomas Heywood, edited by William 
J. Blew. (Pickering.) 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
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Angels of the Ages, and Minor Poems, by Vigi'antus, er 8vo...(Simpkin & Co.) 2/6 
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Hay (Mary C.), Hidden Perils, a Novel, 12M0 .......s-.seeeese++0020e( Ward & Lock) 2/9 
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Hints to Young Tandem Drivers, by an Old Hand, 12mo (T. Shrimpton & Son) 1/6 
Irons (W. J.),.Christianity, as taught by St. Paul, 8vo (Parker & Co.) 9/0 
Jones (D. R.), From Cellar to Garret, 12mo. (S.P.C.K.) 10 
Kingston, C hild of the Wreck, 1/6; Three Mi dshipman.,....(Griffith & Farran) 6/0 
Kirby (E. A.), Formulary of Selected Remedies, cr 8V0  .,...0..000 H. K. Lewis) 3/6 
Lamb (Charles), Works, — ar Ed., edited by O. Kent, er 8vo ...(Routledge) 3/6 
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CHATTO AND WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 


Mr. SWINBURNE'S NEW POEM. 
ERECHTHEUS: a Tragedy. By 


ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. Now ready, crown 

8vo, cloth extra, price 6s. Also, Queen-Mother and 

Rosamond; fcap. 8vo, 5s.—Atalanta in Calydon; 

crown 8yo, 6s.—Chastelard, a Tragedy; feap. 8vo, 

7s.—Songs before Sunrise; crown Svo, 10s 6d.— 

William Blake, a Critical Essay; demy 8vo, with 

Tilustrations, 16s.—Poems and Ballads; feap. 8vo, 9s. 

—Notes on “ Poems and Ballads”; 8vo, 1s.—Both- 

well, a Tragedy; crown 8vo, 12s 6d.—George Chap- 

man, an Ksray; crown Svo, 7s—Songs of Two 

Nations: Dire, a Song of Italy, Ode on the French 

Republic ; crown 8vo, 63. 

“Matured thought and ripened power...... Our 
extracts, copious as they are, fail to convey an idea of 
the sustained strength and beauty of the entire work, 
which we are inchned to rank as Mr. Swinburne’s 
masterpiece.” —Atheniwum. 


HAYDON’S CORRESPONDENCE 
and TABLE-TALK. With a Memoir by his Son, and 
23 Illustrations. 

“Here we havea full-length portrait of a most re- 
markable man......His son has done the work well— 
is clear and discriminating on the whole, and writes 
with ease and vigour...... Over and above the interest 
that must be felt in Haydon himself, the letters afford 
us the opportanity of studying closely many of the 
greatest men and women of the time...... We do not 
hesitate to say that these letters and table-talk form 
& most valuable contribution to the history of art and 
literature in the past generation. The editor has 
selected and arranged them with uncommon judgment, 
adding many notes that contain ana and anecdote, 
Every page has thus its point of interest...... [he book 
will no doubt have a wide audience, “as it well 
deserves.”"—Nonconformist. 


| Mr. EMERSON’S NEW WORK.—Crown 8vo, cloth 








extia, price 7s 6d. 


LETTERS and SOCIAL AIMS. By 


RaLtrH WALDO Emerson. 


The FIRST EDITION of SHAKE- 
SPEARE, 1623. Mr. William Shakespeare's 
Comedics, Histories, and Tragedies. Published ac- 
cording to the true Original Copies. London, printed 
by Isaac Iaggard and Edward Blount, 1623. An 
exact Reproduction of the extremely rare Original. 
In reduced Fac-simile, by a Photographic process, 
With an Introduction by J. O. HALLIWELL-PHILLIPPS. 
Smail 8vo, Roxburghe binding, 10s 6d. 


‘To Messrs. Chatto and Windus belongs the merit 
of having done more to facilitate the critical study of 
the text “ot our great dramatist than all the Shake- 
®peare clubs and societies put together. A complete 
fac-simile of the celebrated first folio edition of 1623 for 
balf-a-guinea is at once a miracle of cheapness and 
enterprise. Being in a reduced form, the type is ne- 
cessarily rather diminutive, but it is as distinct as in a 
genuine copy of the original, and will be found to be as | 
usefal and far more handy to the student than the 
latter.”"—Athenwum, 


NEW FINE-ART GIFT-BOOK. 





HISTORICAL and LEGENDARY 


BALLADS and SONGS. By WALTER THORNBURY. | 
Now first published in a collected form. Crown 4to, | 
Illustrated by J. Whistler, John Tenniel, A. B. Hough- | 
ton, A. F. Sandys, W. Small, J. D. Watson, G. J. 
Pinwell, F. Walker, and others. In elegantly-designed 
binding, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 21s. 

“ Will be welcomed by all true lovers of art...... We | 
must be grateful that so many works of a school dis- | 
tinguished for its originality should be coliected into a 
single volume.” —Saturday Review. 


| 


W. S. GILBERT'S PLAYS. 


ORIGINAL PLAYS by W. S. GIL- 
BERT:—“ A Wicked World,” “ Charity,” “ Palace of 
Truth,” “ Pygmalion,” “Trial by Jury,” &c. Crown 
8vo, 9s. 

**A book which not only the modern playgoer, but 
those who do not frequent the theatre, can read with 
equal pleasure.”"—£ra. 

New 


SIGNA: a Novel. By Ovma. 
and Po opular Ldition, crown Svo, cloth extra, 5s. The 
other Volumes of the Collected Edition (all uniform 
in size and price) are: — Folle-Farine.—Idalia: a 
Romance.—Chandos; a Novel.—Under Two 
—Cecil Castlemaine’s Gage.—Tricotrin: the Story of 
a Waif and Stray.—Held in Bondage; or, Granville 
de Vigne.—Pascarel: Only a Story.—Puck: his 
Vicissitudes, Adventures, &c.—A Dog of Flanders, 
and other Stories.—Strathmore ; or, Wrought by his 
Own Hand.—Two Litule W ooden Shoes. 

* Keen poetic insight, an intense love of nature, a 
deep admiration of the beautiful in form and colour, 
are the gifts of Ouida."—Morning Post. 


WHITE CONQUEST. By W. Hzp- 
WorTH Dixon. 2 vols. Svo, cloth extra, 30a, 
“The best-written, most instructive, aud most 
ertertaining book that Mr. Dixon has published since 
*‘ New America. “—Athenwum. 


The FINAL RELIQUES of FATHER 
PROUT. Collected and Edited by BLANCHARD 
JERROLD. Crown 8vo, with Portrait and Fac- 
similes, cloth extra, 12s 6d. 

“ Much interesting information and acute observa- 
tion in the letters from Rome...... The charming letters 


| from Paris, Florence, and Rome, in which Prout 


described the events of the day, are the most perfect 
| specimens of what a foreign correspondence ought to 
be." —Academy. 


CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly W. 
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NIVERSITY COLLEGE, London.— 
The Head-Mastership of the School having 


become vacant by the death of Professor Key, the 


Council desire that his successor should, if possible, 
enter upon the discharge of his duties at the beginning 


of the next Summer Term (April 25, 1876). 


Candidates for the appointment are requested to 
forward their applications and testimonials not later 


than Saturday, January 22nd, to the undersigned, from 
whom information relating to the duties and emolu- 
ments of the Head-Mastership may be obtained. 
JOHN ROBSON, B.A., Secretary to the Council. 
December 20, 1875. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON, 
S 


CHOOL. 

The LENT TERM, 1876, will begin, for New Pupils, 
on TUESDAY, JANUARY 18th, at 9.30 a.m. 
The School is close to the Gower-street Station of 
the Metropolitan Railway, and only a few minutes’ 
walk from the termini of several other Railways. 
Discipline is maintained without corporal punish- 
ment or “ impositions,” 
Prospectuses containing full information respecting 
the courses of instruction given in the School, fees, 
and other particulars may be obtained at the Office of 

the College. 
JOHN ROBSON, B.A., Secretary to the Council. 


| ) NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 
POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

Mr. H. S. Foxwe.t, M.A., Fellow of St. John's 
College, Cambridge, will begin a course of Twenty- 
Four Lectures on Tuesday, January 18th, at 5 p.m.; 

the subsequent Lectures will be delivered at the same 
hour, on following Thursdays and Tuesdays. The 
subject of the Course will be “The Principles of 
Political Economy, considered Historically, and in 
their Applications to certain Social Problems, especi- 
ally the Relations between Capita] and Labour.” Fee 
for the Course, £2 12s 6d. 
JOHN ROBSON, B.A., Secretary to the Council. 
RCHDEACON JOHNSON’S 
SCHOOL, OAKHAM. Founded 158!. 
SPECIAL PREPARATION for the ARMY, NAVY, 
COOPER'S HILL, &c. 

N.B.—There are Four Exhibitions of £50 a year each, 
tenable for two years, by boys leaving this School at 
Cooper's Hill, Woolwich, Sandhurst, &c., and other 
Exhibitions appropriate or con:ingent to the School, 
to the annual amount of £1,000. Inclusive terms, 
£62 4s per annum, 

EATH BROW SCHOOL, 
HAMPSTEAD. 

The NEXT TERM will begin on Thursday, January 
27, 1876. Boys from the country are expected the 
evening before. 

Classics—F. W. Levander, F.R.AS., Managing 
Master; and Mr. Archd. Ballantyne. 

Arithmetic, Mathematics, Natural Philosophy.—John 
Bridge, M.A., Lond., late Assistant-Examiner in Mathe- 
matics in the University of London. 

Chemistry.—F. S. Barff, M.A., Ch. Coll., Cambridge, 
Professor of Chemistry in the Royal Academy. 

English, History, Geography—F. W. Levander, 
F.R.A.S.; and Mr. Archd. Ballantyne. 

French.—M. Robert Tapson, French Master in 
University College School. 

German.—F. Althaus, Ph.D., Professor of German 
in University College, London. 

Writing —C. F. King, B.A., Lond., Writing-Master 
in University College School, 

Drawing.—Mr. W. H. Fisk, Head Drawing-Master 
in University College School. 

Gymnastics.—Mr. A. Winterbottom, 

Music—Fencing—Dancing. 

Classes in several subjects are taken by Miss E. F. 
Squire and Miss Case. 

Address, Mrs. CASE, Heath Brow, Hampstead, 
London, N.W. 


ING EDWARD’S SCHOOL, 
BROMSGROVE. 

Chairman of Trustees—The Right Rev. the Lorp 
BIsHOP of WORCESTER. 
Vice-Chairman—The Right Hor. Lord LYTTEtTon. 
Head Master—HERBERT MILLINGTON, M.A. 

This School, which includes classical, modern, and 
junior departments, is examined by the Joint Univer- 
sity Board, whose Examiner concluded an exhaustive 
and highly favourable report, issued at Midsummer, 
with the following words:—“After what I have said, I 
need hardly add that my whole opinion of the School 
is highly favourable. There appears to me to be the 
best possible spirit in the whole place ; and so much 
energy and honest work done in the best way cannot 
fail to produce good results.” 

The system of education pursued, while in the main 
that of the Public Schools, aims at producing, by 
means of small Forms and close personal attention on 
the part of a large staff of Masters, a higher general 
average of knowledge than that which is usually found 
in the largest schools. 

In the Modern School the study of French and 
German is made a reality, and the entire department 
is as efficiently manned and worked as the Classical. 

The School is beautifully placed, in a most healthy 
situation, has an excellent chapel, playground, and a 
set of studies which for size and comfort are quite 
unsurpassed. 

A long list of references to high authorities on 
education and parents of boys now at the School will 
be furnished on application, and the fullest inquiry as 
to the present management of the School is invited. 

Inclusive terms—for sons of laymen, from £65 to 
£90; for sons of clergymen, £60 to £64. 

For further particulars, apply to the Head Master. 

The NEXT TERM will commence on FRIDAY, 
January 21. 


HITE and SOUND TEETH are 
indispensable to personal attraction, and to 

health and longevity by the proper mastication of food. 
ROWLANDS' ODONTO, or Pear! Dentifrice, preserves 
and imparts a pearl-like whiteness to the teeth, eradi- 
cates tartar and spots of incipient decay, strengthens 
the gums, and gives a pleasing fragrance to the breath. 
Price 2s 9d per box. So'd by Chemists and Perfumers. 

















sum of £ 
Debentures, and I engage to pay the balance upon and to accept that or any lesser number that you may 
allot to me, as named in the Prospectus, in default of which my payment on application shall be forfeited. 


OYLE COLLEGE, LONDON- 
DERRY. Founded 1617.—The Hon. the Irish 
Society have resolved to found TWO House SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS for Boarders, tenable at the School, each £20 a 
year for two years. 


OUTHPORT.—Miss LAWFORD 
receives BOYS between the ages of 6 and 13. 
In addition to the usual Course lessons are given in 
Drawing, Class-Singing. Drilling, and Carpentering. 
The SCHOOL will REOPEN on JANUARY 19. 
Bingfield, Albert Road. 


NGLISH LANGUAGE & LITERA- 
TURE, ELOCUTION, &c.—The Rev. ALEX. 

J. D. D'ORSEY, B.D., will resume his LECTURES, 
CLASSES, and LESSONS for GQENTLEMEN, on 17th 











January: for LADIES, on 18th, at 13 Prince's 
Square, W. 
ROVE HOUSE SCHOOL, 
TOTTENHAM. 


Boys are prepared for the Universities, for Profes- 
sions, or for Commercial Life. The Premises contain 
Cricket and Running-Ground, Swimming-Bath, Fives’ 
Court, Workshops, and Laboratory, and there is a 
Boat-House belonging to the School. The house is con- 
structed for 60 Pupils, and the arrangements are those 
of a first-grade Public School. 

The inclusive fee is £120 per annum, and for 
juniors, £99 per annum. 

There are Three Entrance Scholarships of £30, 
tenable for 3 years. 

For particulars, apply to the Head Master, A. R. 
ABBOTT, B.A. 

The Station for the School is ‘‘ Seven Sisters.” 


LIFTON COLLEGE SCHOLAR- 
J) SHIPS.—EIGHT or more will be OPEN to 
COMPETITION at MIDSUMMER, 1876. Value from 
£25 to £50 a year, which may be increased from a 
special] Fund to £90 a year, in cases of Scholars who 
require it. 
Further particulars may be obtained of the SEC- 
RETARY, the College, Clifton, Bristol. 








| ie ORD COLLEGE (for Ladies), 
8 and 9 York Place, Portman Square, London. 
my TERM will begin on THURSDAY, January 
|, 1876. 
Prospectuses to be obtained at the College. 
JANE MARTINEAU, Hon. Sec, 


LS yt COLLEGE (for Ladies), 
8 and 9 York Place, Portman Square, London. 
A GREEK CLASS on Wednesdays and Saturdays, 
at 2.50 p.m., under R. SAWARD, MA., Fellow of St. 
John's College, Cambridge. 
JANE MARTINEAD, Hon. Sec. 


ASTBOURNE.—1 Hardwick Road. 
FREDERICK HOLLINS, M.A. formerly 
Scholar of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, and late 
Assistant-Master of Cheam School, RECEIVES BOYS 
from seven to fifteen years of age, to prepare for the 
Public Schools. References and terms on application. 


NCHOOL for BOYS from 5 to 12.— 
Recommended by Dr. Jex-Blake, Head Master of 
Rugby, the Rey. Canon Duckworth, and the Lady 
Isabella Stewart.—For terms, &c., apply at 70 Abbey 
Road, St. John’s Wood, N. W. 


ANCASTER ROYAL GRAMMAR- 
4 SCHOOL,— ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP 
EXAMINATION, January 18 and 19, 1876.—Seniors 
must be under 16, Juniors under 14 on January 1. 
Identical papers will be set simultaneously at LAN- 
CASTER and CAMBRIDGE, 
Particulars on application to the Rev. the HEAD 
MASTER. 


ADIES’ EDUCATIONAL ASSO- 
OIATION, ia connection with University College, 
London. 
LENT TERM begins on Monday, January 17. 
Twelve Lectures on “English History from the 
Norman Conquest,” will be given by Professor BEESLY, 
on Tuesdays, at 2.30 p.m., beginning January 18. 
Prospectuses in the Office of the College, or of J. E. 
MYLNE, Esq., 27 Oxford Square, Hyde Park, W. 




















ALEXANDRA 





PALACE 


LIMITED. 


COMPANY, 





£450,000 First Mortgage 5 per Cent. Debentures, 
Redeemable in 1881, at 105 per Cent, thus yielding to the Investor 6 per Cent. 
— ON ABOUT 440 ACRES OF FREEHOLD LAND, 
AND THE ALEXANDRA PALACE AND BUILDINGS. 


£20 per Cent. to be paid on application, £30 on 15th February, and the balance on or 
before the 28th February, 1876. 





The Palace and buildings are insured for £237,800. 


working. The interest is therefore secure. 


be given of the time when they are ready for delivery. 


Rolph, 9 Angel Court, Throgmorton Street, E.C. 
14th January, 1876. 


The Directors invite’subscriptions for £450,000 Five per Cent. Debentures for a term of five years, interes$ 
payable half-yearly in September and March. These Debentures are about to be issued for the purpose of 
redeeming a Mortgage of £105,000, and to replace £345,000 of Debentures which will shortly fall due. 

The Debentures will be secured by a Deed, which will contain all clauses and powers usual in mortgages, 
and will form a First Charge on the property of the Company, consisting of the Palace and other buildings, the 
Park, of about 188 acres, and 252 acres of building land, the whole 440 acres being Freehold. 


The Balance-sheet for the six months ending the 31st October, 1875, as certified by Messrs. Quilter, Ball, 
and Co., shows a net profit of more than sufficient to pay the interest for the whole year on the Debentures, and 
this notwithstanding the exceptionally heavy expenses attendant upon the opening and first half-year's 


The building land of 252 acres will be shortly offered to the public, and the purchase-money will be applied 
(after setting apart a sum not exceeding £30,000 for its development by the formation of roads, sewers, &c.) 
in creating a fund for the redemption of the Debentures at £105 per cent., and in the meantime will be invested 
at interest in trustees’ names. Land in close proximity to the Estate has been recently sold for £2,000 per acre. 


The Debentures will be issued in sums of not less than £100, or in multiples thereof, and due notice will 


Prospectuses and Forms of Application can be obtained of Messrs. Barclay, Bevan, and Co., 54 Lombard 
Street, E.C., the Company's Bankers; at the Alliance Bank, Bartholomew Lane (either of whom will receive 
Subscriptions); at the Offices of the Company, Muswell Hill, or their Solicitors, Messrs. Dawes, Sons, and 





ALEXANDRA PALACE 


as a Deposit on Debentures of £ 


Name 
Address 
Description 


Signature. 
Date 


COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Issue of £450,000 Five per Cent. Debentures. 


(To be Retained by the Bankers.) 
To the Directors of the ALEXANDRA PALACE COMPANY, LIMITED, 


GENTLEMEN,—Having paid to the Bankers, to the account of the Alexandra Palace Company Limited, the 


each, I request you to allot to me that number of 




















Ask for “ Rowlands’ Odonto.” 
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BANK 


OF 


SCOTLAND. 


(Constituted by Act of Parliament, A.D. 1695.) 


CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED, £1,500,000. 


PAID UP, £1,000,000. 


RESERVE FUND, £385,000. 


LONDON OFFICE—43 LOTHBURY, E.C. 





The Bank open CURRENT ACCOUNTS and receive DEPOSITS at INTEREST; issue LETTERS of CREDIT and CIRCULAR NOTES 


available in all parts of the world; undertake the CUSTODY of SECURITIES belonging to customers, the COLLECTION of DIVIDL 


)S, the 


PURCHASE or SALE of STOCKS, &c., and transact all kinds of Banking business connected with Scotland. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 
STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. 





EPPS’S 
COCOA. 


EQUAL TO THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 





BROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 


IS A DOMESTIC REQUISITE 
OF CONSTANT UTILITY. 


JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S 
CHERRY TOOTH PASTE 
Is greatly superior to any Tooth Powder. 


Gives the Teeth a pearl-like Whiteness, protects the 
enamel from decay, and imparts a pleasing fragrance 
to the breath. 





Price 1s 6d per pot. 


Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers, and at 


ANGEL PASSAGE, 93 UPPER THAMES STREET, 
London, E.O. 


INDIGESTION. 
MORSON’S PREPARATIONS of PEPSINE. 


See Name on Label. 
HIGHLY RECOMMENDED BY THE MEDICAL 
PROFESSION. 


Sold in Bottles as WINE, at 3s, 53, and 9s; LOZENGES, 
2s 6d and 4s 64; GLOBULES, 2s, 33 6d, and 6s 6d; 
and POWDER, in 1 oz. Bottles, at 53 each. 


By all Chemists, and the Manufacturers, 
T. MORSON and SON, 
SOUTHAMPTON ROW, RUSSELL SQUARE, 
LONDON. 


| i dllladiae 
AND 
EB B’S 


OMPLETE SERVICES OF PLATE 
° IN OAK CASES, 
FOR 
INDIA, THE COLONIES, 

HOME AND FOREIGN SERVICE. 
PLATE AND CUTLERY OF HIGHEST QUALITY. 
Special Lists post free. 

Illustrated Catalogues post-free. Larger Edition on 
receipt of 12 stamps. 

MANSION - HovsE BUILDINGS, PouLTRY, 
LonpON; and OXFORD STREBT (76,77, and 
78), West END. 

MANUFACTORY AND SHOW-RoOMs: THE 

Royal CuTLERY WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 
URKEY and INDIAN CARPETS, 

IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 

CARPET emaietaies N\A TO THE ROYAL 


AM : 
85 and 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DUBLIN, 1868. 














FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE. 
Rooms Covered in One Piece. 





Pg be met desirous of having their 
Linens dressed to perfection should supply their 
Laundresses with the 

«*GLENFIELD STARCH,” 
which imparts a brilliancy and elasticity gratifying to 


RAND and CO’S SOUPS, 
PEESEE RVED PROVISIONS, and 
YORK and GAME PIES; also, 





HEOBALD BROTHERS & MIALL, 
Accountants, 30 Mark Lane, London, conduct 
inquiries for PARTNERSHIPS in a confidential but 
effective manner. Businesses selected after scrutiny, 
and recommended to clients. A small fixed per-cent- 
age charged upon completing negotiations only. Terms 
on application, or free by post. 





SSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 
RCRTLE SOUP, 
GPECIALITIES for INVALIDS, [TIES for  INVALIDS. 


SOLE ADDRESS :— 
11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 





and other 








ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO. are the 
largest holders of Whisky in the world. Their 

OLD IRISH WHISKY is recommended by the medical 
profession in pe pos to French Brandy. It is 
supplied in casks and cases for home use and a 
tion, and quotations may be had on application to 
essrs. DUNVILLE and O©O., Royal Irish Distilleries, 
Belfast; or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Build- 
ings, Strand, W.C. 


© CAPITALISTS or SMALL 
INVESTORS. 

A most advantageous opportunity presents itself to 
those able to invest of participating in one of the lead- 
oa of the country. 

0 liability as to further calls on capital. 

Absolute security and highly remunerative dividends. 

Satisfactory references to bankers and others given 
and uired. 

For further particulars apply by letter to “S. S.,” 
care of Messrs. Street Brothers, 5 Serle Street, Lin- 
colao's Inn, London. 

ANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847.—DRAFT'S 
ISSUED upon Adelaide and the principal towns in 

South Australia. Bills n and col 
> rates. Apply at 


Money received on deposit at 
WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 








ina 


INAHAN’S. LL. WHISKY. 
This celebrated and most delicious old mellow 
spirit is the very 
CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 
in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more whole- 
some than the finest Cognac Brandy. Note the red 
seal, pink label, and cork branded 
“KINAHAN'’S . LL . WHISKY. 
Wholesale Dépit, 20 Great Titchfield Street, Oxford 
Street, W. 


LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
SAUCES, & CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, beg to remind the public that every article pre- 
pared by them is guaranteed as entirely unadul- 
terated.—92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square (late 
6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18 Trinity 
Street, London, S.E. 


| ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 

The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 
used so many years, signed “ Zlizabeth Lazenby.” 


RY’S CARACAS COCOA, 

“A most delicious and valuable article.”— 

aie the Os cas Cocoa of such choice quality."—Food, 
Water ond Air, olted by De. leon. 

COCOA. 


RY’S EXTRACT of 
Of great value to invalids who wish to avoid rich 
articles of diet. 
“Which really consists of Cocoa Nibs deprived of 
the superfluous oil."—Food, Water, and Air, edited by 


1. 
NINE PRIZE MEDALS awarded to 
J. 8. FRY and SONS. 


fo consequence of PHL Imitations of 
LL» PERRLINS’ SAUCE, 

which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA 
and PERRINS have adopted A NEW LABEL, bearing 
their signature— 

“LEA and PERRINS,” 

which will be placed on every bottle of 

ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 

after this date, and without which none is 

genuine. Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worces- 
ter; CrossE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by dealers in sauces through- 
out the world.—{November, 1874.] 


4 tes HAIR. 

For FORTY YEARS Mrs. 8S. A. ALLEN'S 
WORLD'S HAIR RESTORER has received the com- 
mendation and favour of the public. It has acquired 
the highest place that can be obtained for any mode- 
rate enterprise, and contributed to the adornment of 
tens of thousands of persons, who have the proof of 
its serviceable character. It will positively reuew and 
restore the original and natural colour of grey, white, 
and faded Hair. It will strengthen and invigorate the 
Hair, siop its falling, and induce a healthy and 
luxuriant grewth. No other preparation can produce 
the same beneficial result. Sold by all Chemists and 
Perfumers, in large bottles, 6s, 


” 

















the Offices, 54 Old Broad Street, 
Acs INSURANCE COMPANY, 
‘4 79 PALL MALL. For Lives only. Established 
1807.—Reports, Prospectuses, and Forms may be had 
at the Office, or from any of the Company's Agents, 
post free. 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. 


HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street and Charing Cross, London.—Established 
1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. Insur- 
ances eff in all parts of the world. 
GEORGE WILLIAM LOVE! 
Secretaries { SOHN J BROOMFIELD. 


ONE MILLION STERLING | has 
been paid as COMPENSATION for 
DEATH AND INJURIES, 








Caused by ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, by the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Hon. A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman. 
Patw-up CAPITAL AND RESERVE FunD, £180,000. 

Annua! Income, £ 
Bonus allowed to Insurers of Five Years’ Standing. 


Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local 


Agents, or 
64 CORNHILL, and 10 REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


AW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
Fleet Street, London. 





Invested Assets on 3ist Dec., 1874 ..... eveevee £5,547, 084 
Income for the past year........s000-+ eceeseesee 512,730 
Amount paid on Death to December last... 10,228,346 


Reversionary Bonus allotted for the five 
years ended 31st December last 
Aggregate Reversionary Bonuses hitherto assnise 


The Expenses of Management (including Com- 
missions) are under 4 per ce nt. on the annual income, 
ATTENTION is especially called to the New (RE- 
VISED AND REDUCED) Rates OF PREMIUM recently 
— by the Office. 

e Rates for Youna Lives will be found 
MATERIALLY LOWER than heretofore. 
Forms of Proposal, &2., will be seat on application 
to the Office. 


RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30, 1851. 
Paid-up capital, £1,500,000; reserved funds, £500,000. 
The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or collect 
bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Colombo, Foochow, 
Hiogo, Hong Kong, Kandy, Madras, us, Mel- 
bourne, Point de Galle, Port Elizabeth, Shanghai, 
Singapore, Syduey, Tellicherry, and Yokohama, on 
terms which may be ascertained at their office. They 
also issue circular notes for the use of travellers by 
the overland route. 
They undertake the agency of parties connected with 
India and the Colonies, the h and sale of 
British and Foreign Securities, the custody of the same, 
the receipt of interest, dividends, pay, pensions, &c., 
and the effecting of remittances between the above- 
named dependencies. 
They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards for 
fixed periods, the terms for which may be ascertained 
on application at their office. 
Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 














Dépdt, 114 and 116 Southampton Row, London. 


Threadneedle Street, London, 1875. 





DUNBAR’S 





the wearer. 





ALL WHO ARE LIABLE TO COLDS AND SORE THROATS SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


ALKARAM. 


Or, ANTI-CATARRH SMELLING-BOTTLE, which, if inhaled on the first symptoms, will at once arrest thom, 
and even if a cold has become severe, will give immediate relief aud generally cure in oue day. 


Of ali Chemists, 2s 9d a bottle. 
Address: Dr. DUNBAR, care of F, NEWBERY and SONS, 37 Newgate Street, E.C. 
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HEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 
Sole Lessee and Manager, F. B. CHATTERTON. 

On Monday, and during the week, the grand panto- 
mime WHITTINGTON AND HIS CAT, iv which the 
celebrated Vokes family will make their reappearance 
in England. Preceded hy the farce of * The White Hat.” 
Doors open at 6.30, to commence at 7. Morning per- 
formances every Monday, Wednesday, and Satnrday. 
Doors open at , commence at 2. Box-Office open 


r 


from 10 till 5 duil 





NSTITUTE of PAINTERS in 
WATER-COLOURS. —The TENTH WINTER 
EXHIBITION is now OPEN from ten until six. 
Admission Is. Catalogue 6d.—Gallery, 53 Pall Mall. 
H. F. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 
HE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
WATER-COLOURS. — The FOURTEENTH 
WINTER EXHIBITION of SKETCHES and 
STUDIES is NOW OPEN. 5 Pall Mall East. Ten till 
Five. Admission Is. 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 
NUDDEN MOURNING— 
Messrs JAY are always provided with experi- 
enced dressmakers and milliners, ready to travel to 
any part of the kingdom, free of expense to purchasers, 
when the emergencies of sudden or unexpected mourn- 
ing require the immediate execution of mourning 
orders, They take with them dresses, bonnets, 
millinery. besides materials at Is per yard and up- 
wards from the piece, all marked in plain figures, and 
at the same price as if purchased at the London 
General Mourning Warehouse, in Regent Street. 
Reasonable estimates also given for household mourn- 
ing at a great saving to large or small families, 
JAY'S 


3, 
The London General Mourning Warehouse, 
245, 247, 249, and 251 Regent Street. 


QHN BRINSMEAD and SON’S 
e GOLD-MEDAL PIANOS, with the Patent 
Perfect Check-repeater Action, on the Three-years’ 
System, may be obtained at every Music Warehouse. 
—18 Wigmore Street, London, W. Manufactory—The 
Brinsmead Works, Grafton Road, N.W. 
4 ISHER’S GLADSTONE BAG.— 
Perfect as a Dressing-Bag.—Perfect a3 an 
Empty Travelling-Bag. 
FISHER'S StEEL-BANDED SOLID LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 
FISHER'S DRESSING- BAGS. 
CATALOGUES POST FRESE. 
OLLOWAY’S PILLS & OINTMENT 
possess most invigorating and strengthening 
qualities; no family should be without a supply of 
them. It is almost suicidal to neglect such readily 
and easily used remedies as these, for there are cases 
daily occurring in which hesitation is a mistake, the 
consequences of which can scarcely be foreseen. Eurly 
symptoms of disease should be met at their onset, for 
then they are most rea lily combated and subdued, and 
these valuable medicines form one of the most eflicient 
agents for the removal of vitiated secretions that has 
ever been discovered, inasmuch as their immediate 
action on the blood and nervous system conduces not 
ouly to the elimination of poisonous matters, but also 





188 STRAND. 





} Now ready, Latest Edition. 


\ ESSRS. FELTOE and 

i PAMPHLET. Free by post. 
<2 __27 Albemarle Street, W. 

Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d ; or by post, 4s. 





Issue) for 1876. 

London: THOMAS BosworTHa, 198 High Holborn, W.C. 
P ENDERS, STOVES, KITCHEN- 
RANGES, FIRE-IRONS, & CHIMNEY-PIECES. 
—Buyers of the above are requested, before finally 
deciding. to visit the SHOW-ROOMS of WILLIAM 
S. BUKTON. They contain such an assortment of 
Fenders, Stoves, Ranges, Chimney-pieces, Fire-irons, 
and Genera! Ironmongery, as cannot be approached 
elsewhere, either for variety, novelty, beauty of design, 
or exquisiteness of workmanship or price. 











Black Register Stoves .........ccs-«« from 9s to £15 18s 
Bright do., with ormolu ornaments, from £3 12s to £36 
Bronzed Fenders .......0.ssseeserees from 3s 9d to £10 2s 
Steel and Ormolu Fenders ...from £2 10s to £20 15s 
Chimney-Pieces..........006 «from £1 103 to £100 


Fire-Irons (Set of three) from 4s 6d to £6 10s 


C OAL SCOOPS.—WILLIAM 5S. 
J) BURTON has 400 different patterns of COAL 
SCOOPS on SHOW, of which he invites inspection. 
The prices vary from 2s 4d to 150s. Plain Black Open 
Scoops from 2s 4d; do., zing-lined, from 53 3d; 
Covered Box Scoops. from 63; do., with Hand-scoop, 
from 8s Gd; do., with fancy ornamentation, from 14s ; 
highly finished aud ornamented, and fitted with 
imitation ivory handles, from 22s to 159s. There is 
also a chojce selection of Wooden Coal-boxes, with 
iron and brass mountings, from 43s to 130s. 
TILLIAM & BURTON, 
General Furnishing Ironmonger, by appoiut- 

ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue 
containing upwards of 850 Illustrations of his unri- 
valled Stock, with Lists of Prices, and Plans of the 30 
large Show-Rooms, post free.—39 Oxford Street, W. ; 
1, 14, 2, 3, & 4 Newman Street; 4, 5, & 6 Perry's Place; 














to renewal of strength. 


and 1 Newman Yard. Manufactories—84 Newman 
Street,and Newman Mews, London, W. The cost of 
delivering goods to the most distant parts of the United 
Kingdom by railway is trifling. WILLIAM 8. BUR- 
TON will always undertake delivery at a small fixed 
rate. 
FREEDOM from COUGHS in Ten Minutes is given by 
| R. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC 

WATERS, and a rapid cure of asthma, con- 
sumption, coughs, colds, bronchitis, and ali disorders 
of the breath and lungs. In hysterical, nervous, and 
heart comp aints, they are unfailing, while in rheum- 
atic and nervous pains they act like a charm. Nothing 
clse gives such a sound, refre>hing night's rest. Price 
Is 14d, 2s 9d, 43 Gd, and ils per box. Sold by all 
medicine vendors. 


pINNEFORD'S FLUID MAGNESIA. 


The Medical Profession for over Thirty Years havo 
approved of this pure solution as the best remedy 
for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, 
Gout, and Indigestion; and as the safest aperient 
for delicate constitutions, Ladies, Children, and 
Infants. 

DINNEFORD and CO., 172 New Bond Street, 
London; aud all Chemists. 











FREDx. EDWARDS AND SON’S 


ECONOMICAL TIL 


Designed to obviate entirely the objections made 


Kitcheners are thoroughly effective and durable. ‘They are very economical; they give no oppressive amount 
of heat; and they properly ventilate the Kitchen. The Ovens are more equally heated than in the ordinary 
Kitcheners, and rvasting can be done in front of the fire if de-ired. ‘The various sizes suited to different 
Establishments, and one in action, may be seen daily at Messrs. EDWARDS and SON'S, 


49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


Prospectuses forwarded, per post free, on application. 


ED KITCHENERS. 


to Kitcheners of the ordinary description. These 





THE PERFECTION OF PREPARED COCOA. 


MARAVILLA 


Sole Proprietors—TAYLOR BROTHERS, London. 


COCOA. 





NO BREAKFAST-TABLE IS COMPLETE W 
SOLD IN TIN-LINED PACKETS ONLY, BY ALL GROVERs. 


[THOUT THIS DELICIOUS BEVERAGE. 





DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE 


IS THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 


The Public are CAUTIONED against the unfounded statements frequently made, “ that the composition 
of CHLORODYNE is known to Chemists and the Medical Profession.” The fact is,s CHLORODYNE was 
Discovered and Invented by Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE (ex-Army Medical Staff), and so named by him, and it 
has baffled all attempts at analysis by the first Chemists of the day. The method and secret of the preparation 
have never been published. It is obvious, therefore, that anything sold under the name, save Dr. J. COLLIS 


BROWNE'S CHLORODYN £, is a spurious imitation. 
CAUTION.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. P. Wood stated 
nventor of CHLORODYNE. 


CHLORODYNE is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever 


discovered. 


CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma. 
CHLORODYNE effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases, Diphtheria,Fever, Croup,Ague. 
CHLORODYNE acts like a charm in Diarrhea, and is the only specific in Cholera and Dysentery. 
CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, and Spasms. 
CHLORODYNE is the only palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, Meningitis, &. 
J. C. BAKER, Esq., M.D., Bideford.—“ It is without | direct Sedative and Anti-spasmodic. It seems to allay 


that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was undoubtedly the 


son's | 


rpuls CLERGY DIRECTORY (Sixth 


DR. LIVINGSIONES 
/FIRST EXPEDITION 10 AFRICA. 


7s 6d. 


A POPULAR ACCOUNT of MISSION- 
ARY TRAVELS and ADVENTURES in SOUTH 
AFRICA, 1849-56. By Davin LIviInGsTONE, M.D. 





DR. LIVINGSTONE’S 
SECOND EXPEDITION TO AFRICA 


New Edition, with Map and 34 Illustrations, post 8yo 
7s 6d. 


A POPULAR ACCOUNT of an 
EXPEDITION to the ZAMBESI, and the DIS- 
CUVERY of LAKES SHIRWA and NYASSA, 


1858-64. By Dayrp LIVINGSTONE, M.D. 


DR. LIVINGSTONE’S 


LAST JOURNALS IN AFRICA 


Eighth Thousand, with Portrait, Maps, and 45 Illus- 
trations, 2 vols. 8vo, 28s. 

The LAST JOURNALS of LIVING- 

STONE in CENTRAL AFRICA, 1865-73, with a 

Narrative of his Last Moments and Sufferings. 


By Rev. Horace WALLER, F.R.G.S. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





SIR CHARLES LYELL’S WORKS, 


Now ready, 12th Edition, with Illustrations, 2 vols. 
8vo, 32s. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF GEOLOGY; 


or, the Modern Changes of the Earth and its In- 
habitants, considered as Illustrative of Geology. 
By Sir CHARLES LYELL. 

“Tn this edition Sir Charles Lyell has set the seal of 
his matured experience and convictions upon a work 
which has for years held the position of a classic in 
the literature of science. Encyclopedic in its scope, 
and exhaustive in its treatment, the ‘Principles of 
Geology ' may be looked upon with pride, not only as a 
representative of English science, but as without a 
rival of its kind anywhere."—Saturday Review. 


By the Same Author. 
Il. 


THE GEOLOGICAL EVIDENCES OF 

THE ANTIQUITY OF MAN. 

With an Outline of Glacial Post-tertiary Geology, and 

Remarks on the Origin of Species, with Special 

Reference to Man's First Appearance on the Earth. 
Fourth Edition. With Illustrations, 8vo, 14s. 


“A space of ten years bas now elapsed since the 
publication of the Third Edition of this work. A new 
edition has long been called for, and I have therefore 
carefully revised it, and introduced such new matter as 
seemed to me necessary to bring it up to the present 
state of our knowledge."—Author's Preface. 


8A 
THE STUDENT'S ELEMENTS OF 
GEOLOGY. 


10th Thousand. With 600 Illustrations. 
Post 8yo, 9s. 


| New Edition, with Map and 34 Illustrations, post Syo, 





doubt the most valuable and cerfain Anodyne we have.” | pain and irritation in whatever organ, and from what- 
Dr. M'MILLMAN, of New Galloway, Scotland.—“I|ever cause. It induces a feeling of comfort and 
eonsider it the most valuable medicine known.” quietude not obtainable by any other remedy, and it 
From Dr. B. J. BovuLTON and Co., Horncastle.— | seems to possess this great advantage over all other 
“We have made pretty extensive use of Chlorodyne | Sedatives, that it leaves no unpleasant after- 
in our practice lately, and look upon it as an excellent | effects.” 


Sold in bottles at 1s 14d, 2s 9d, and 4s G@each. None is genuine without the words “Dr. J. COLLIS 
BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE” on the Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies 


each bottle. 
SOLE MANUFACTURER, 


“ Sir Charles Lyell has here done for the geological 
student what Sir John Herschel did for the student of 
astronomy in his incomparable ‘Outlines.’ Young 
beginners in natural science hid long wanted a short 
manual! of gevlogy at a reasonable price, which should 
yet contain a ful! explanation, of the leading facts and 
principles of the science. Now they have it.”— 
Examiner. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 
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BURNS AND OATES’ 


PUBLICATIONS. 





NEW and IMPORTANT a on CHURCH wot 
STA 


CATHOLIC CHURCH and CHRISTIAN | 
STATE. A Series of Essays on the Relation of 
the Church to the Civil Power. Translated, with 
the Author's permission, from the German of Dr. 
JosepH HERGENRUTHER, Professor of Canon Law | 
and Ecclesiastical History at the University of 
Wurzburg. 2 vols., 20s. 


The LIFE of POPE PIUS the 
SEVENTH. By Mary H. ALLIES. Price 6s 6d. 


OUR LADYS DOWRY; or, How 
England Gained and Lost that Title. A Compila- 
tion by the Rev. T. E. BripGert, C.SS.R. Crown 
8vo, with Four Illustrations by H. W. Brewer, Esq. 


Second Edition. 9s. 
The SPIRIT of FAITH; or, What 
must I do to believe? Five Lectures by the Rt. 


Rev. Bishop HEDLEY, 0.S.B. 1s 6d. 


Also, by the same Author. 


WHO is JESUS CHRIST? 


Lectures. Is 4d. 


The SACRIFICE of the EUCHARIST, 
and other Doctrines of the Catholic Church, ex- 
plained and vindicated. By the Rev. CHARLES B. 
GARSIDE, M.A., author of the “* Prophet of Carmel,” 
&e. With the Imprimatur of the Cardinal Arch- 
bishop. 5s 6d. 


The SECRET WARFARE of FREE- 
MASONRY against CHURCH and STATE. Trans- 
lated from the German. With an Introduction. 
Crown 8yo, 5s. 


FREEMASONRY, a Study of. From 
the French of Monseigneur DUPANLOUP, Bishop 
of Orleans. 2s. 


The TRUE and the FALSE INFALLI- 
BILITY ofthe PQPES. A Controversial Reply to 
Dr. Schulte. By Dr. JosepH FeEsster, F.M., late 
Bishop of St. Polten, in Austria. Translated from 
the Third Edition by AMBROSE ST. JOHN, M.A. 
Second Edition, Revised, 3s. 


The BIBLE and the RULE of FAITH. 
By Abbé Lovuts NAZAIRE Beery, D.D., Professor 
of Theology in the University, Laval. Translated 
from the French by G. M. WARD. With the Im- 
primaturs of the Cardinal Archbishop, and the 
Archbishop of Quebec. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 3s 6d, 


SAINT THOMAS of AQUIN.—The 
Life and Labours of. By Archbishop VAUGHAN, 
O.S.B. Abridged and edited by Canon VAUGHAN, 
Monk of the English Benedictine Congregation. 
With Photographic Frontispiece of the Saint. 8s 6d. 


The PERSECUTIONS of ANNAM: a 
History of Christianity in Cochin China and Ton- 
king. With Ma ro a. By Joun R. SHORTLAND, 
M.A., Canon of Plymouth. Dedicated to the Very 
Rev. Dr. NEWMAN. 6a. 


The BIBLE in the MIDDLE-AGES; 
with Remarks on the Libraries, Schools, and 
Socialand Religious Aspects of Medieval Europe. 
By LEICESTER AMBROSE BUCKINGHAM. 1 vol., pp. 
306. 68; published at 7s 6d. 


PEACE THROUGH the TRUTH; or, 
Essays on Subjects connected with Dr. Pusey's 
Eirenicon. By Rev. T. Harrer, SJ. Second 
Series. Part I. 1 vol. 8vo, 21s. 


Five 


Also, uniformly printed. 


FIRST SERIES of above WORK. 


8vo, 15s. 


ZEAL in the WORK of the MINISTRY; 
or, the Means by which every Priest may render 
his Ministry Honourable and Fruitful. By the 
Abbé Denors. Translated from the Fifth Edi- 
tion. Cloth, 103 6d. This Work in English is 
scarce. 


COUNT DE MONTALEMBERT’S 
LETTERS to a SCHOOLFELLOW, 1827-1830. 
Translated from the French by C. F. Avpuey. 
With Portrait, 5s. 


DAME DOLORES, or the WISE NUN 


of EASTONMERE; and other Stories. By the 
Author of * Tyborne,” &c. 4s. 
NORTON BROADLAND; or, Recol- 


lections of my Youth. Edited by FABIAN, 6s. 


LONDON: 17 AND 18 PORTMAN STREET; AND 63 
Paternoster Row, E.0. 





— 


| Feap. 4to, 7s 6d. 


— WASPS OF ARISTOPHANES. 


The Greek Text revised, with a Translation into Corresponding Metres, and Original Notes. 


By BENJAMIN BICKLEY ROGERS, M.A., 
| of Lincoln's Inn, Barrister-at-Law, and sometime Fellow of Wadham College, Oxford. 


} “Mr. Rogers's success as a translator of Aristophanes is so marked—we had almost said so brilliant—that 
| one cannot but regret that he did not choose a play which would have afforded freer scope to his powers......The 

preface and notes show abundant signs of sound scholarship, while as regards what we may call the technical 

qualifications for his task, Mr. Rogers is, we do not hesitate to affirm, better equipped than any translator of 
| Aristophanes since Frere...... As regards what may be called intellectual and esthetic —— this trans- 
lation, over and above the sound scholarship to which it testifies...... shows in a special degree that peculiar 
mental alertness so necessary to one who must keep pace with a poet who passes in one moment from broad 
| burlesque to passionate political invective and patriotic rhetoric. —Pall Mall Gazette, 


London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 


A DREAM AND THE SONG OF CMDMON: 
A Legend of Whitby. 
By JESSIE M JOY. 
London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 








Imperial 4to, Vol. I., price £4 4s. 


NOTES ON IRISH ARCHITECTURE. 


By the late Earl of DUNRAVEN. 
Edited by M. STOKES, Associate of the Scottish Society of Antiquaries. 
With numerous Woodcuts and Sixty-Five fine Photographic Lilustrations. 
Vol. II. in the press. 

This work consists of notes on 142 ruins in Ireland, including examples of Pagan Forts, Early Christian 
Monasteries, and Anchorite Cells—Church Architecture of two systems, the Entablature and the Arch—and 
Belfries of the Irish and Trish- Romanesque Periods. The Letterpress, which also comprises an Introduction 
and S$ ry, or co Essay by the Editor, presents a mass of accurate information on the Aspect, 


Architecture, and History of those times, which will be indispensable to any future writer on Ireland, while the 
picturesque beauty of some of the illustrations gives the volume an interest quite independent of its archwo- 


logical value. 
GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 








This day is published, in Svo, with Map and Plans, cloth, price 20s. 


HISTORY OF THE SEPOY WAR, 1857-58. 


VOL. III. 


By JOHN WILLIAM KAYE, F.R.S. 


Also, New Editions of Vol. I., 18s; and Vol. IL., 20s. 


London: WM. H. ALLEN and CO., 13 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


WORKS by the Late EARL STANHOPE. | 
Lord STANHOPE'’S HISTORY of | 


ENGLAND DURING the REIGN of QUEEN | 
ANNE, 1701-13. Library Edition, 8vo, 16s; | 
Cabinet Edition, with Portrait, 2 vols. post 8¥0, 10s. | 


Lord STANHOPE’S HISTORY of 
ENGLAND, from the Peace of Utrecht to the 


Peace of Versailles, 1713-83. Cabinet Edition. | of the Royal Navy, late of the Coldstream G 
7 vols. post 8vo, 35s. 


2 vols., 2is. 
Lord STANHOPE’S LIFE of WILLIAM Pearls of the Pacific. By J. W. 


PICT. Portraits, 4 vols. post 8vo, 24s. BopDAM-WHETHAM. 8vo, with 8 Illustrations, 15s. 


Lord STANHOPE’S MISCELLANIES. oars I have Known. 


2 vols. post 8vo, 13s. | By “ WittAM LENNOX. 2 vols. Syo. 


the REBELLION of 1745. Post 8vo, 3s. 
for 1876. Under the especial Patronage of 


Lord STANHOPE’S HISTORY of Masesty. Corrected by the Nobility, and cm 


BRITISH INDIA. Post 8vo, 3s 6d. taining all the New Creations. Forty-FirtH 


Epition. 1 vol. royal 8vo, with the Arms beauti- 
Lord STANHOPE’S HISTORICAL | | 


fully engraved, handsomely bound, 31s 6d. 
ESSAYS. Post 8yo, 3s 6d. (a 


Vext week. 
Lord STANHOPE’S LIFE of the) THE NEW NOVELS. 
GREAT CONDE. Post 8yo, 3s 6d. 


Lord STANHOPE’S STORY of JOAN | U2,,. Manchester Man. 


Mrs. G. Lixynvs BANKS. 3 vols. 
of ARC. Feap. 8vo, Is. 


By 
Lord STANHOPE'’S ADDRESsEs at |\~ith Vavasour. 


By Mrs. 
nee - GRAHAM BaanscomBs. 838 vols. 
MANCHESTER, LEEDS, and BIRMINGHAM. “A charming story, replete with taste, interest, and 
Feap. 8v0, 1s. spirit."—Court Journal’. 


Sister Anna. By Mrs. Boulter. 


« A fascinating and thrilling story."—John Bull. 
“A pleasant and well-written novel of considerable 


| power." —Post. 
‘Honours Divided. By Morley 


Farrow, Author of “ After Baxtow's Death.” 
“A very pleasant and readable story."—Speetator. 


‘Blacksmith and Scholar. By 


Mortimer COLLINS. 3 vols. 
“This novel is as thoroughly amusing as any of Mr. 
Collins's previous productions."—The World. 





13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW W WORKS. 


My Youth, by Sea Sea and Land, 


| from 1809 to iste, y CHARLES LorTuvs, formerly 
uards, 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





THIRD EDITION, post free, Is. 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA. 
A Treatise on the only Successful Method of | 
Curing this Disease. By Ropert Waits, M.D., } 
M.R.C.S., L.S.A., &c., 5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish | 
Square, London. 
London Mitcuet & Co., Red Lion Court, Fleet Street. 








Just published. | 

HE PENTATEUCH and BOOK of | 
JOSHUA, in Face of the Science and Moral | 

Sense of our Age. A Complement to all Critic 
the Text. 15mo, pp. xxxvi. and 490. 7s 6d, 





soot | Brsilia, By the Author of “My 


3 vols. 


London: TauBNer and Co. Little Lady.’ (Jus! ready. 
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TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS, 
NOW READY AT EVERY LIBRARY IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 





Mr. B. L. FARJEON'’S NEW NOVEL. 
At the SIGN of the SILVER FLAGON. By B. L. Farszon, 


Author of “ An Island Pearl,” “ Blade-o'-Grass,.” “Golden Grain,” “ Bread-and- 
Cheese and Kisses,” “ Grif,” “Joshua Marvel,” and “Jessie Trim.” In 3 vols. 


HIDDEN CHAINS. By Fiorence Marryat, Author of 
“Fighting the Air,” “ Love's Conflict,” “Prey of the Gods,” “Her Lord and 
Master,” “* Woman against Woman,” &c, In 3 vols. 


ABOVE SUSPICION. By Mrs. J. H. Ripe, Author of 
“George Geith,” “Too Much Alone,” “Home Sweet Home,” “City and 
Suburb,” &c. In 3 vols. 


IS HE the MAN? By the Author of “Jilted,” “John 
Holdsworth, Chief Mate," &c. In 3 vols. 
“It is easy reading; it has a mystery which is well curtained; finally no unplea- 
sant impression is left on the mind by the catastrophe of ‘Is He the Man ?'"—/all 
Mali Gazette. 


HALVES. By James Payn, Author of “Lost Sir Massing- 
berd,” * Walter's Word,” “ Murphy's Master,” “ Found Dead,” &c. In 3 vols. 


WOOED and MARRIED. By Rosa Noncuerre Carey, 
ge of ‘ Nellie’s Memories,” “Wee Wifie,” “ Barbara Heathcote's Trial,” 
&c. In2 vols. 


BROAD CHURCH. By the Rev. C. Maurice Davies, D.D., 
: oo, of “Orthodox,” “ Unorthodox,” “ Heterodox,” and “ Mystic London.” 
n 3 vols. 


WITH HARP and CROWN. By the Authors of “ Ready- 


Money Mortiboy,” * My Little Girl,” &c. In 3 vols. 


PHEBE of PLASTHWAITE: a Novel. By M. L. J. In 
8 vols. 


“We thank ‘M.L. J.,’ the authoress of these volumes, published by Tinsley 
Brothers, for telling us so much of this Phebe’s life in the homely dales of Cumber- 
land.”—Jllustrated London News. 


The OLD TUNE. By H. T. Craven, Author of “ Milky 
White,” &c. 3 vols, 


SLIPPERY GROUND. By Lewis WinertEtp. 3 vols, 





London: TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8 Catherine Street, Strand. 





In 1 vol. 8yo, half bound, price 88 6d. 


CHESS: THEORY AND PRACTICE. 
CONTAINING THE LAWS AND HISTORY OF THE GAME. 
Together with an Analysis of the Openings and a Treatise on End-Games 
By HOWARD STAUNTON and ROBERT B. WORMALD. 
London: VIRTUE and CO., Limited; and all Booksellers. 


METAPHYSICAL PHILOSOPHY. 
IME and SPACE: a Metaphysical Essay. By SuapwortH 





' WARNE’S SIXPENNY ATLAS. 


Price ONE SHILLING, post free, 1s 2d. 


PHILIP NOLAN’S FRIENDS; 
OR, “SHOW YOUR PASSPORTS.” 
By EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 


SEE 
SCRIBNER'S ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 
FOR JANUARY. 


FREDERICK WARNE and CO., Bedford Street, Strand. 





The CHEAPEST ATLAS EVER PUBLISHED. containing SIXTY-FOUR MAPS 
PRINTED in COLOURS. 


In imperial 4to, cloth gilt, price 12s 6d, strongly bound. 
HE MODERN ATLAS of the EARTH. 


With complete Alphabetical Index of the Latitudes and Longitudes of 70,000 
Places ; 64 Coloured Maps. By WILLIAM HuGues, F.RB.G.S, 


FREDERICK WARNE and Oo., Bedford Street, Strand. 
os 


ULAR SCHOOL ATLASES. 
PRICES from SIX SHILLINGS to SIXPENCE. 

The COLLEGE ATLAS. Containing 36 Coloured Maps, with full 
Descriptive Index of more than 32,000 Places, and Table of Comparative 
Heights of the principal Mountains. In super-royal 8vo, cloth gilt, price 63. 

The JUNIOR COLLEGE ATLAS. Containing 34 Coloured Maps, with 
full Descriptive Index of 7,000 References. In square imperial, cloth gilt, price 
2s 6d; or bound in stiff boards, 2s, 


The JUNIOR CLASSIC ATLAS. Edited and Revised by the Rev. H. 
MusGRAVE WILKINS, M.A. Eight Maps, coloured in outline, with complete 
Index. In super-royal 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, price 3s 6d. 


WARNE’S SHILLING ATLAS. Containing 26 Original Maps, 
printed in Colours. In square imperial, stiff cloth cover, price 1s. 
Containing 16 Original Maps, 
printed in Colours. In square imperial, sewed wrapper, price 6d. 
FREDERICK WARNE and Co., Bedford Street, Strand. 


Cc H OO L ATi AS BS. 











Complete Catalogue of SCHOOL ATLASES and other SCHOOL PUBLICA- 
TIONS, POPULAR ENGLISH SPELLING-BOOKS, DICTIONARIES, &c., as well 
as many Copyright Educational Works in all departments. Catalogues sent post 
free, or gratis on application. 

FREDERICK WARNE and Co., Bedford Street, Strand. 


I ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square, London. 
Founded 1841. 

PATRON—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
PRESIDENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 

This Library contains 85,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, im 

various Languages. 

Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. 

Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten to town members. Reading-room 

open from Ten to half-past Six. Prospectus on application. 

ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION, — NEW 

MUSICAL ENTERTAINMENT, by Mr. George Buckland. Gabriel Grub 
and the Grim Goblin. Magnificent views and effects. A new Experimental 
Lecture, by Professor Gardner, a Holiday Budget of Curious Experiments, 
Progress of Royalty in India, with new views and effects, by Mr. J. L. King. 
Admission to the whole, 1s; children under 10, half-price. 


OYAL IRISH LINEN WRITING - PAPERS and 


ENVELOPES.—Maker's name and following trade-marks woven in every 














H. Hopeson. 8yo, 16s, cloth. 
The THEORY of PRACTICE: 

2 vols. 8yo, 24s, cloth. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 


an Ethical Enquiry. By the Same. Flax,” Trish Ha: 


heet:—First Quality, ‘Royal [rish Linen,” and Crown; Second Quality, “ Pure 
and Crown. Sold by all Stationers. Samples post free for Six- 
mce. Wholesale of MARCUS WARD and Co., Royal Ulster Works, Belfast and 


{ London. 





A USEFUL and PRETTY PRESENT. 
Imp. 16mo, cloth, gilt edges, price 6s. 
HE GIRLS’ OWN BOOK. By 
Mrs. CHILD, Mrs. L. VALENTINE, and others. Con- 
siderably enlarged and improved. Illustrated with 
New Engravings. 


This day is published, in two handsome 8vo volumes, 
with a neatly engraved Map of the County, price 21s. 


A NEW 
HISTORY OF ABERDEENSHIRE. 


The SECOND EDITION of 
4S MAGAZINE 
for JANUARY is now ready. 

London: LONGMANS and Co. 


NWHE ART JOURNAL 








London: WILLIAM TgeGG and Co., Pancras Lane, 
Cheapside. 


New Edition, Mustrated, imp. 16mo, cloth gilt, 5s. 
HE HISTORY of a SHIP from her 
CRADLE to her GRAVE, with a short account 
of Steamships, and of their Introduction into the 
Merchant Marine and the Royal Navy. 
London: WILLIAM TgeG@ and Co., Pancras Lane, 
Cheapside. 


Small crown 8vo, c'oth, 5s. 
EADOW’S ITALIAN DICTION- 
ARY, revised, corrected, and enlarged. By J. 
JALBOWSEI, Professor of Modern Languages, Aberdeen. 
don: WILLIAM TEGG and Co., Pancras Lane, 
Cheapside. 


Uniform with “ The Every-Day Book,” &c., 8yo, cloth, 


price 4s. 
HE THREE TRIALS of WILLIAM 
HONE, for publishing Three Parodies, viz., the 
late “John Wilkes’s Catechism,” “The Political 
Litany,” and ‘The Sinecurist’s Creed,” with Intro- 
duction and Notes. By Witttam TsGG, Editor of 
* Wills of their Own,” &c. 
don: WILLIAM TEGG and Co., Pancras Lane, 
Cheapside. 














12mo, cloth, 1s 6d. 

IRST FRENCH COURSE, upon 

Dr. Ahn’s System. Thoroughly revised, &c. By 

STEPHANE BARLeT, Head French Master at the 

Mercers’ and the Stationers’ Schools, and Examiner to 

the College of Preceptors. A copy free to Teachers. 

London: WILLIAM TrG¢ and Co.. Pancras Lane, 
Cheapside. 


The LATE Mr. 





GROTE. 


N ow ready, 8yvo, 7s 6d. 
RAGMENTS on ETHICAL 
SUBJECTS. By the late Gzor¢r Grors, F.B.S. 
g @ Selection from his Posthumous Papers. 
JOHN Murray, Albemarle Street. 








Its Topography, Geology, and Soils, Meteorology and 
Climate, Manufactures, Quarries, and Fishings, Farm- 
ing Systems, Cattle Stock, Farm Buildings, and Fairs ; 
Ecclesiastical, School rd, and other Parochial 
Statistics ; Ancient — ow’ and Old Ballads ; Romantic 
Scenery, Ruins, and istinguished Ancient and 
Modern Buildings. 
Edited by ALEXANDER SMITH, Civil Engineer, 
F.B.S.A., Edin. 


LEWIS SMITH, Aberdeen. 
WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
Slee QUARTERLY REVIEW, 


No. 281, is published THIS DAY. 
CONTENTS. 





1. HATFIELD Hovss. 
2. Forster's Lire oF SWIFT. 
8. THE ARMED PEACE OF EUROPE. 
4, WORDSWORTH AND GRAY. 
5. MODERN METHODS IN NAVIGATION AND NAUTICAL 
ASTRONOMY, 
6. SAINTE-BEUVE. 
7. THE NORMAN KtNGpowM In SICILY. 
8. PARLIAMENT AND THE PUBLIC MONEYS. 
9. MERCHANT SHIPPING AND FURTHER LEGISLATION. 
*,* Nos. 279 and 280 will contain the GENERAL 
INDEX to the last 20 volumes, and be published in 
February. 
JOHN Murray, Albemarle Street. 


rAHE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 
Gm 2 291, JANUARY, is published THIS DAY 





CONTENTS. 
ScOTTISH STATESMEN: THE DALRYMPLES, 
ARMY RECRUITMENT. 
THS TWO AMPERES. 
GARDINER’S REIGN OF JAmes I. 
WAGNER AND MODERN Music. 
PosTaL TELEGRAPHS. 
PATTISON'sS LIF# OF CASAUBON. 
ICELAND AND ITS EXPLORERS. 
THE SUEZ CANAL. 
London: LONGMANS & Co, Edinburgh: A. & C, BLACK. 


$02 Vy 9 8 pt 








for JANUARY (price 2s 6d) contains the 

following :— 
LINE ENGRAVINGS. 
1, HARVEST-TIME in the HIGHLANDS. After Sir 
E. Landseer, R.A. 
2. SHOWERY WEATHER. After V. Cole, A.R.A. 
3. The ODALISQUE. After F. Leighton, B.A. 
LITERARY CONTENTS. 

STUDIES AND SKETCHES BY Sin EDWIN LANDSEER, R.A. 
Illustrated. 

—_ OF THE ART OF BOOKBINDING. By Mary A- 

‘ooke. 

THE WorKs OF FRANK HOLL. By James Dafforne. 
Illustrated. 

THEATRES: THEIR CONSTRUCTION AND ARRANGEMENT. 
By Percy Fitzgerald, M.A., F.S.A. Illustrated. 

THE GALLERY OF DON MARCELLA MASSARENTI, IN THE 
VATICAN. By W.N. Dunbar. 

A PR&SENTATION TAZZA. Lllustrated. 

THE CostuME OF ENGLISH WOMEN FROM THE HeEp- 
TAROHY TO THE PRESENT Trmg. By Walter Thorn- 
bury. Illustrated. 

ART AT HoMz AND ABROAD, OBITUARY, R&VIEWS, &. 

London : VirtuBand Co., Ivy Lane, and all Booksellers. 


rue CHURCH QUARTERLY 
REVIEW. NolII. will be published on January 
15, 1876. Price 6s. 





CONTENTS. 
Dr. FARRAR’S “ LIFE OF CHRIST.” 
THE GREVILLE MEMOIRS. 
THE METHOD OF BUTLER’S “ ANALOGY.” 
TENNYSON’S “ QUEEN MARY.” 
THE REUNION CONFERENCES AT BONN. 
THE PRESENT STATE OF THE EDUCATION CONTRO> 
VERSY. 
7. DEAN Howson “ BEFORE THE TABLE.” 
Short Notices. 
Record of Ecclesiastical Events during the last Year. 
SPOTTISWOODE and Co., New-street Square, London. 
EAD WHITAKER’S JOURNAL.— 
The Best Weekly Penny Magazine published; 
contains more interesting Articles than any other; is 
especially adapted for Family Reading, and may be 
given to sons or daughters. Sold by all Stationers. 
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A SECOND EDITION 


IS NOW READY OF 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW FOR JANUARY. 


CONTENTS. 
1. On the PRESENT SYSTEM of PUBLIC SCHOOL | 5. WHY HAVE ANIMALS a NERVOUS SYSTEM? By 


EDUCATION. By Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart. Dr. H. CHARLTON BASTIAN, F.R 


2, WESLEYAN METHODISM in WESLEY'S LIFETIME |¢ qye PAUPER ABROAD. By Alfred 8, Harvey. 


and AFTER. By the Rev. J. LL. DAVIES. 


8. GOETHE and MINNA HERZLIEB. By Andrew 7, The FALLACIES of TESTIMONY in RELATION to 


HAMILTON. the SUPERNATURAL. By Dr. W. B. CARPENTER. 


T 
4. BERRA Pee Stee ee ee eee 8. ULTRAMONTANE POPULAR LITERATURE. By the 


OXENHAM. Rev. R. F. LITTLEDALE, D.C.L. 


The FEBRUARY NUMBER of the CONTEMPORARY REVIEW will be 
ready on the 27th inst. 


The Rev. JAMES MARTINEAU will reply in this Number to Professor Tyndall’s Paper 


on “MATERIALISM and its OPPONENTS.” 


Professor LIGHTFOOT will contribute a Paper to this Number on “SUPERNATURAL 


RELIGION.” 


MATTHEW ARNOLD will contribute to this Number the First of Two Papers on 


“BISHOP BUTLER and the ZEIT-GEIST.” 


Sir GEORGE BOWYER will contribute to this Number a Paper on ‘‘ ECCLESIASTICAL 


AUTHORITY and CIVIL POWER.” 
ADVERTISEMENTS and Bits for Insertion in the Fepruary Number should be sent by the 20th inst, 














STRAHAN and CO., Paternoster Row. 





RITHMETICAL and MATHEMATICAL SCHOOL- The Rev. W. W. BRADLEY'S LATIN PROSE COURSE. 
BOOKS by the Right Rev. J. W. COLENSO, D.D., BISHOP of NATAL. Revised Edition, in 12mo, price 3s 6d; and Key, price 5s. 
COLENSO’S ARITHMETICS :— ATIN PROSE EXERCISES: consisting of English Sen- 
ARITHMETIC for SCHOOLS, with NOTES and EXAMINATION- tences translated trom Cesar, Cicero, and Livy, to be retranslated into the 
PAPERS. Revised Edition. 12mo, 4s 6d. Key, 5s. Original Latin. By W. BraDLey, M.A. New and Revised Edition, adapted 


ARITHMETIC for NATIONAL SCHOOLS: Text-Book, Gd. Three "seek tothe Publis Schoo! Latta Primer 
Books of Examples, 44 each. Answers, Is. * To lead on beginners to write Latin paragraphs, and to teach in the simplest 
SHILLING ARITHMETIC for ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 18mo. manner the right use of the Subjunctive Mood, are the main objects of this work. 
Is; or with Answers, Is 6d. ¥ 7 By the same Author, price 5s; and Key, price 5s 6d. 
COLENSO’S ALGEBRAS :— LESSONS in LATIN PROSE, forming an Easy Introduction to the 
ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA, Part I. New Edition, to which is prefixed Writing of Continuous Latin Prose. Revised Edition, with copious Indexes, 
a Sketch of the History of Algebra, by the Rev. T. H. Gross, M.A., Fellow of English and Latin. 


Queen's College, Oxford. 12mo, 4s 6d; Key,5s. Part II., 6s; Key, ds. “We think highly both of the plan and its execution."—Adhenzum 
“A most excellent and scholarly production, of which it would be difficult to 








ALGEBRA, complete in 1 vol. 8vo, 12s 6d; Key, 12mo, 7s 6d. speak too highly."—English Churchman. 
COLENSO and HUNTER’S INTRODUCTORY ALGEBRA, containing London: LONGMANS and Co. 
ai ee nee ral Se | ——— VAUPYS fo DELECTOSES woe LATIN GRANDIAR 
Rules, 18mo, 2s 6d; and Key, 2s 6d. May now be had, the Delectus, price 2s 6d; the Key, 3s 6d. 
ALGEBRA for NATIONAL and ADULT SCHOOLS, 18mo, price 1s 6d; ALPY’S LATIN DELECTUS, corrected throughout, and 
and Key, 2s 6d. , adapted to the Public School Latin Primer, by Jonn T. Wurtz, D.D. Oxon. 
COLENSO'S EUCLID :— VALPY’S LATIN GRAMMAR, with Short English Notes. New and 


ELEMENTS of EUCLID, with solved Examples of Deduced Problems greatly improved Edition, price 2s 6d. 


d Th . 18mo, 6d; Pe . i iw 
oy ty Enso wit ay, or Wie Key, 68 6a. Tho Exercises and Key, | vat py’s GREEK DELECTUS, corrected and improved, with Notes 
adapted to Parry's Greek Grammar, and a New Lexicon. Edited by Joun T. 








OLENSO'S TRIGONOMETRY :— Wuirs, D.D.Oxon. 12m 28 6d, and Key, price 2s 6d. 
PLANE TRIGONOMETRY, Part L, inclading Logarithms ana the , Se eee 
Eepasastiel Theorem, 12mo, 3s 6d; Key, 33 6d. Part IL, Equations and = SgHOOL. xs a a FARRAR, FES. 
9 ° FREEK BOO 
si eeeeneiad a ee — em e Seventh E tition, in 12mo, price 4s 6d. 
hernias : REEK SYNTAX and HINTS on GREEK ACCIDENCE ; 
Latest Revised Editions, now on sale, of with some reference to Comparative Philology, and with Lilustrations from 


LASSICAL GREEK and LATIN SCHOOL BOOKS, ‘by | ot Marlborongh Collagese 02 U° Net #s W- FARMAR, D.D. F-RS. Head Master 














HENRY MUSGRAVE WILKINS, M.A., Fellow of Merton College, Oxford :— “ re all the Greek grammars we have seen." —Zducational Times. 
EASY LATIN PROSE EXERCISES, 2s 6a. Key, 2s 6d. GREEK GRAMMAR RULES. ow in ues in Harrow ‘School, Marl- 
LATIN PROSE EXERCISES, 4s 6d. Key, 5s, borough College, Rossall School, Uppingham School, Charterhouse School, &c. 
LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION, 5s 6d. Key, 2s 6d. London: Lonemans and Co. 
PROGRESSIVE LATIN DELECTUS, 2s. 2° go cae long: = og 
LATIN ANTHOLOGY, for the Junior Classes, 4s 6d. HANDBOOK of the ENGLISH LANGUAG 
- of the ENGLISH LANG AGE, for the use 
NOTES for LATIN LYRICS, 4s 6d. of Students of the Universities and Higher Classes of Schools. By R. G. 
LATIN SYNTAX RULES. [Nearly ready. LATHAM, ~- at &ec. aim - ss ne ie, 
a ’ > e same Author, uniform wit 6 above, ce 
VERGIL'S BOLOGUES end GEORGIOS, translated, Ss 04. An ELEMENTARY ENGLISH GRAMMAR, for the use of Schools. 
VERGIL’S GEORGICS, Latin Text, English Notes, 4s 6d. New Edition, Revised and Evlarged. 
GREEK PROSE EXERCISES, 4s 6d. Key, 2s 6d. ENGLISH GRAMMAR for CLASSICAL SCHOOLS, 2s 6d. 
GREEK PROSE COMPOSITION, 7s 6d. Key, 5s. RULES and PRINCIPLES for the STUDY of ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
PROGRESSIVE GREEK DELECTUS, 4s. Key, 2s 6d. sone. ee ae shine tities 
PROGRESSIVE GREEK AN THOLOGY, 5s. Now ready, New Edition, in crown S8vo, price 5s. 
SCRIPTORES ATTICL, Selections, with Notes, 7s 6d. NALYSIS of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE; Grammar, 
XENOPHON, CYROPZEDIA, Book I. English Notes, 2s. A’ ' Biyenstogienl pen, and Praxis; ‘_comalaing o Systematic Coarse of Course of 
Examinat' t 
SPEECHES from THUCYDIDES, translated, 8v0, 6s. at the Woolwich Compstitive Examinations from 1864 to the Procout Tite. "By 1. 
London: LONGMANS and Co. . ey .A., B.O.L. The Second Edition, with Corrections, ‘Additions, and 
PARRY'S GREEK GRAMMAR. Pe Tl he seh Papers of the ore 4 o ny ¥ Local Examinations 
New Edition (the Third), in 12mo, price 3s 6d. for Tae last four years have been added in the ition, by the kind per- 


NEW ELEMENTARY GREEK GRAMMAR, intended as | ™*#™ of the Oxford Delegacy and ‘he Cambritge Syndicate 
a rey y to the Public School Latin Primer. By Eowarp St. JOHN London : LONGMANs and Co. 








Parry, M.A. liol College, Oxford. New Edition, Revised, with Index. For a. ag eA | the CIVIL LAW. 

“ Among the various companions to the Public School Latin Primer this deserves New Edition, in 1 vol. 8vo, price 18s 
to occupy a high place, In and g ] adaptation for school purposes HE INSTITUTES of JUSTIN TAN; Latin Text, with Eng- 
it surpasses that work, while it comprises a full exemplification of all the forms lish Introduction, Translation, Notes, an mary. By THOMAS COLLETT 
occurring in Attic Greek. The declensions and conjugations are arranged after | Sanpars, M.A., Barrister-at-Law, late Fellow t Onl College, Oxford. The Fifth 
the models of the best German and English grammars."—Athenzum. Edition, Revised. 





London : LONGMANS and Co. London: LONGMANS and Co. 
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NIHILO 
TO THE ARNIM 
AN ENGLISH EDITION. 


PRO 


THE PRELUDE sata, 


| 

In 1 vol. demy 8yvo. 

avtdonectincinsatn | 

NEW NOVELS. 

The PRIME MINISTER. 3y ANTHONY | 


Troutiorpe. To be completed in Eight Monthly Divisions, 5s cach. ee 
now ready. 
| 


SISTER LOUISE; or, the Story of a Woman’s 
Repentance. By G.J. WHYTE&-MELVILLE. With Illustrations. Demy 8yo, 16s, 
uniform with ‘* Katerfelto.” 


BEAUCHAMP’S CAREER. By GxorGE 
MEREDITH. 3 vols. | 


“ But from beginning to end, the book is full of suggestive sentences and happy | 
phrases. Mr. Meredith's style also seems to us much improved since we re- 
‘viewed ‘Harry Richmond’ four years ago. It is still somewhat fluctuating, re- 
minding us now of Thackeray, now of Bulwer, ouce or twice even of Victor Hugo, 
but more often than not, and when it is best, it is the author's own. ‘Richard 
Feverell’ placed him high among English novelists, but * Peauchamp’s Career’ 
has, we think, distiactly raised him, aud we do not see any reason why he should 
not eventually reach a point where, in the opinion at least of those who regard 
novels as works of art, and not merely collections of anecdotes, he would have 
scarcely a rival among the writers of fiction in our generation."—Athenwam, Jan. 1. 


A CHARMING FELLOW. By 


ELEANOR TROLLOPE, Author of “Aunt Margaret's Trouble,” 
Progress,” &c., &c. 3 vols. 

“There is a great deal of very nice and delicate work in this novel...... The 
character of Algernon Ancram Errington, the ‘Charming Fellow’ of popular 
opinion, is exceedingly well done...... We see throughout the traces of thought and 
care, and the conscientious painstaking of a writer who honours her craft, and 
does not merely seek to get through an allotted task with the least amount of 
trouble compatible with the largest amount of protit..—Sa/urday Review, Jan. 8. 


FRANCES 
** Mabel's 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 





This day, Second Edition, crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 
MANUAL OF DIET IN HEALTH 
AND DISEASE. | 


By THOMAS KING CHAMBERS, M.D. Oxon., F.R.C.P. Lond., 
Hon. Physician to the Prince of Wales. 
“No more trustworthy or welcome book has been issued from the press for 
several years.”—British Medical Journal. 

** Dr. Chambers writes with the authority of a sound clinical teacher...... A read- 
able account of all that it is necessary to say in a practical manual on diet.”—Doctor. | 
‘‘ Throughout the work, in every page of it, there are evidences of a practical 

knowledge of the subject.” —Practitioner. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


A 





NEW HISTORICAL ROMANCE BY THE LATE LORD LYTTON. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, price 10s 6d. 
PAUSANIAS THE SPARTAN: 
AN UNFINISHED HISTORICAL ROMANCE. | 
By the Author of “ My Novel,’ * The Parisians,” &c. } 
Edited, with a Preface, by his SON. [Ready February 1. 
GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and SONS, The Broadway, Ludgate. 





| 
| 
| 





NEW EDITION OF CHARLES LEVER’S NOVELS. 


In crown 8v0, cloth, price 3s 6d. 


HARRY LORREQUER | 
By CHARLES LEVER. | 

With Six Steel Plates. | 

Being the First Volume of a New Edition of CHARLES LEVER'S NOVELS, entitled | 
“THE HARRY-LORREQUER EDITION.” | 

To be published in Monthly Volumes. | 

Prospectuses and Specimen Pages of the New Edition will be sent gratison | 
application. 

GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and SONS, The Broadway, Ludgate. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY.) 
THE NEW SEASON.—NOTICE. 


Subscribers to MUDIE’S SELECT L{BRARY are respectfully informed that 
arrangements have again been made with the leading Publishers for an early and 
— supply during the season of all forthcoming Books of merit and general 
interest. 

The collection of Standard Works, to which al! Subscribers have ready access, 
will also be further augmented from time to time by the addition of Copies of the 
New Editions of those Works of the best Authors which are still in demand. 

Revised Lists of Books recently added to the |.ibrary and Catalogues of Surplus | 
Copies withdrawn for Sale are now ready, and will be forwarded, postage free, on | 
application. 

First-class Subscription, for a Constant Succession of the Newest Books, ONE 
) = per annum, commencing at any date. Book Societies supplied on liberal 

rms. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), New Oxford Street. 
CITY OFFICE—2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 








OPULAR OPERA-HOUSE for PARIS.—See the BUILDER 

of THIS WEEK, 44, or by post 44d, for Plan and Section—also for View of 

the New Museum, Vienna—lIllustrations of London Street Architecture—Articles 

= Art, Construction, and Sanitary Matiers.—46 Catherine Street, W.C., and all 
Newsmen. 








RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON’S 
NEW WORKS. 


ENGLAND: Literary and Social. 


From 
a German Point of View. By JuLius RODENBERG. In 8yo, l4s. 
(Jmmediately. 


* 
TEN YEARS of MY LIFE. By the Princess 
Fevix SALM-SALM. In 2 vols. crown 8vo, with a Portrait of the Princess, 21s. 
“ The author saw some strange sights and did some strange things, and her work 
is likely to be more read than many a book of which the merit is more solid.”— 
Morning Post. 


\** MANN” and MANNERS at the COURT of 


FLORENCE: 1740-1786. Founded on the Letters of Sir Horace Mann to 
Horace Walpole. By Dr. DORAN, F.S.A. 2 vols. 8vo, 30s, 

* Sir Horace Mann's letters are delightful reading. They sparkle with anecdote 
and entertaining Court gossip, contain numerous life-like portraits of celebrated 
persons, and from beginning to end of the 900 pages to which they extend have 
hardly a single dull or uniuteresting one." —Standard. 

“Witty and amusing reminiscences of a ‘ Mann’ who was cleverer than most 
men. A valuable companion to ‘Walpole’s Letters.’ "—Vanity Fair. 


The DEAD CITIES of the ZUYDER ZEE: 


By Henat Havarp. Translated by ANNIE Woop. Syo, with 10 Full-page 
{ilustrations, 14s. 
“ We have necessarily done but imperfect justice to M. Havard’s most interesting 
book, and may consequently have conveyed an imperfec of the attractions of 
a summer cruise in those Dutch inland waters.”"—JZ/ackwood's Magazine. 


MEMOIRS of CELEBRATED ETONIANS. 


By JOHN HENEAGE JesSz, Author of “ Memoirs of the Reign of George IIL.,” 
* Memoirs of the Court of the Stuarts,” &c. 2 vols. 8yo0, 28s. 
“Mr. Jesse’s volumes are charmingly fresh, and are full of delightful snatches of 
anecdote and political gossip. The author's power of character-sketchiug seems to 
us remarkably noteworthy. —Dai/y Telegraph. 


The HEAVENS. An Illustrated Handbook 


of Popular Astronomy. By AMEDEE GUILLEMIN. Ed'ted by J. NoRMAN 
LockYer, F.R.A;S., F.B.S., and Revised by Richarp A. Proctor, B.A., F.R.A.S. 
An entirely New and Revised Edition. Embodying all the Latest Discoveries 
in Astronomical Science. Demy Svo, with nearly 200 Illustrations, 103 6d. 


TERESINA in AMERICA. By Therese 


YELVERTON, Viscountess AVONMORE, Author of “ Teresina Peregrina.” 2 vols 
crown 8vo, 21s. 


THE POPULAR NOVELS, 


AT EVERY LIBRARY. 











MR. JEPHSON’S NEW NOVEL. 


The GIRL HE LEFT BEHIND HIM. 


RN. MOUNTENEY JEPHSON, Author of “Tom Bulkeley of Lissington,” &c. 
vols, crown 8yo. 


The POPULARIDOL. By William Mackay. 


2 vols. crown 8yo. 


By 


In3 


Written in clear vigorous 
. Without ever degenerating 


arformauce.’—Court Circular. 


“ An exceedingly interesting and well-written nove! 
English, and the humour in the book is conside 
into vulgarity. It is, indeed, a thorough! 


















ly satisiacto 


FURNISHED APARTMENTS. 


H. Drury, Author of “ Misrepresentation,” “A Story 
3 vols. crewn Svo. 


By Anna 


of a Shower,” &c. 


‘+ An interesting novel, anda great improvement on the author's former works.” 


—Vanity Fair. 


The SECOND WIFE. 


Translated from the German by ANNI WOOD. 
“*The Second Wife’ is decidedly a clever novel.”"—Saturday Revi 
“A tale of tragic power.’"—Joln Bull. 


PRETTY MISS BELLEW. 


8vo. 


By E. Marlitt. 


3 vols.crown Svo, 





”, 





In 8 vols. crown 





“*Pretty Miss Bellew’ is a novel which is 
and fastish talk ia it, yet little that is sian 
The World. 


ke, with much fun, flir 
thing that is ill-bred. 





THIRD EDITION. 


COMIN’ THRO’ the RYE. In crown 8vo, 6s. 


Parl 


‘*One of the successful novels of the season."—T7he Wor 
“ A clever novel, never dull, and never hangs fire.”—S/andard 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, 


Publishers iu Ordinary to Her Majesty and to the Palestine Exploration Fund. 











Now ready, scale three inches to a mile, price, in Sheet, 4s ; Mounted in Case, 7s 64. 


PROPOSED LONDON IMPROVEMENTS. 
STANFORD'S MAP OF 
METROPOLITAN RAILWAYS, TRAMWAYS 
AND MISCELLANEOUS IMPROVEMENTS 
FOR SESSION 1876. Showing in Blue the Schemes which have been sanctioned 


by Parliament, but bave not yet been ex ed out; and ia R-d the Schemes for 
which the sanction of Pariiament will be asked in the ensuing Session. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W: 
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MESSRS. BLACKWOOD’S PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW STORY by GEORGE ELIOT. 


DANIEL DERONDA: a Story of Modern English Life. 
By GEORGE ELIOT. 
In Eight Monthly Books. 
Book I. The SPOILED CHILD, will be published on February 1. Price 5s. 


A NEW and CHEAPER EDITION. 
The ABODE of SNOW: Observations on a J ourney 


through the Upper Valleys of the Himalaya. By ANDREW WILSON, Wi 
Maps, &c. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


TALES and TRADITIONS of the ESKIMO: with a 


Sketch of their Habits, Religion, Language, and other Peculiarities. By Dr. 
HENRY Rink, formerly Royal Inspector of South Greenland, with numerous 
Illustrations, drawn and engraved by E-kimo. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


NERO: an Historical Play. 
“ Roba di Roma,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
A NEW EDITION. 


GRAVENHURST: or, Thoughts on Good and Evil, &c. 


By WILLIAM SMITH, Author of * Thorndale.” With a Memoir. Crown Svo, 8s. 
A NEW EDITION. 
The POEMS of CATULLUS. Translated into English 


Verse, with an Introduction and Notes. By THEODORE MartTIN. Second 
Edition, Revised and Corrected. Printed on papier vergé. Crown 8yo, 7s 6d. 


SECOND EDITION, ENLARGED. 
POEMS and TRANSLATIONS. By Philip Stanhope 


Worstry, M.A. Edited by the Rev. E. Worsley. Feap. 8vo, 63, 


ANNALS and CORRESPONDENCE of the VISCOUNT and | 


and FIRST and SECOND EARLS of STAIR. 
vols. 8vo, Portraits, 28s. 


HISTORY of SCOTLAND, from AGRICOLA’S INVASION 
to the EXTINCTION of the LAST JACOBITE INSURRECTION. By Joun 
HIL1 Burton, Historiographer-Royal for Scotland. 8 vols. crown 8vo, £3 3s. 


Mr. KINGLAKE’S HISTORY of the INVASION of the 
CRIMEA. New Editions of the First Four Volumes, price £3 6s; and Vol. V. 
the Inkerman Volume, price 17s, All sold separately. 


By JOHN MURRAY GRAHAM. 2 


HISTORY of INDIA. From the Earliest Period to the 


Close of the India Company's Government. Abridged from the Author's 
Larger Work. By Joun CLARK MarsuMan, C.S.L, Author of ** The Memoirs 
of Major-General Sir Henry Havelock, Bart.” Cruowa 8vo, pp. 544, 63 6d. 


FABLES in SONG. By Robert, Lord Lytton. 2 vols. 
post 8yo, 15s. 
CHEAP EDITION, in 1 vol. 
The STORY of VALENTINE; and his Brother. By Mrs. 


OLIPHANT. Crown 8vo, 4s. 


INTERNATIONAL VANITIES. By Frederick Marshall, 


Author of “French Home Life.” 8vo, 10s 6d. 


Ceremonial—Forms—Titles—Decorations—Emblems—Diplomatic Privileges— 
Alien Laws—Glory. 
INCIDENTS in the CHINA WAR of 1860. Compiled 


from the Private Journals of the late General Sir Hope Grant, G.C.B. 
HENRY KNOLLYS, Capt. R.A. 8vo, 12s. 


A NEW EDITION. 
MANUAL of ZOOLOGY, for the Use of Students. By 


HENRY ALLEYNE NICHOLSON, M.D., , &c., Professor of Natural History 
in the University of St. Andrew. Feath Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
300 Engravings. Crown 8vo0, 12s 6d. 


MANUAL of BOTANY, Anatomical and Physiological. By 
a Browy, M.A., Ph. D, F.L.S., F.4.G.S. Crown 8v¥o, with Engravings, 


The HISTORY of the SUEZ CANAL. A Personal Narra- 
tive. By M. FERDINAND DE Lesseps, G.C.S.I. Translated, by permission of 
the Author, by Sir Henry DrumMOND WOLF?r, K.C.M.G., M.P. for Christchurch. 
Foolscap 8vo, price 2s 6d. 

SUPPLEMENTAL SERIES. 

ANCIENT CLASSICS for ‘ENGLISH READERS. 
Edited by the Rev. W. Lucas CoLutns, M.A. The First Volume of the Supple- 
mental Series, containing LIVY, by the Ep1Tor, will be published in February. 


In the press. 
MISS MOLLY. By Beatrice May Butt. Crown 8vo. 
A NEW and ENLARGED EDITION. 


HANDY-BOOK of the FLOWER-GARDEN. Being 
Practical Directions for the Propagation, Culture, and Arrangement of Plants 
in Flower-Gardens all the Year round. By Davip THomsoON, Editor of the 
Gardener, &c. Third Edition, Enlarged and brought down to the Present Time. 
Crown 8vo, with Engravings, 7s 6d. [Next week. 

SECOND EDITION, REVISED and ENLARGED. 

DOMESTIC FLORICULTURE, WINDOW-GARDENING, 
and FLORAL DECORATIONS. By F. W. Burspipge, Author of “ Cool 
Orchids,” &c. Crown 8vo, with numerous Engravings, 7s 6d. 


LATELY PUBLISHED. 


By W. W. Story, Author of 





NEW WORKS 





vr 

The EDINBURGH REVIEW, No 

JANUARY, 1876. 8vo, price 6s. 

CONTENTS, 

. SCOTTISH STATESMEN: THE DALRYMPLES. 
. ARMY RECRUITMENT. 
Tae Two AmMPéRes. 
GARDINER’S ReiGNn OF James I, 
WAGNER AND MODERN Music. 
PostaL TELEGRAPHS. 
PATTISON’S LIFE OF CASAUBON, 
ICELAND AND ITS EXPLORERS. 
Tue Suez CANAL, 


The SECOND EDITION of FRASER’S 


MAGAZINE, New Series, No. 73, for JANUARY, 1876. Medium 8vo, 2s 6d. 
[Ready. 


The INDIAN ALPS, and How we Crossed 


Them; a Narrative of Two Years’ Residence in the Himalayas, and Two 
Months’ Tour in the Interior. By a Lapy Pronerr. With 160 Illustrations 
from Drawings by the Authoress. Imperial 8yo, 42s. : 


ARTHUR SCHOPENHAUER, his Life and his 


Philosophy. By HELEN ZIMIMERN. 1 vol. crown 8yo, with Portrait. 
(Just ready. 


LIFE, WORK, and OPINIONS of HEINRICH 


HEINE. By WILLIAM STIGAND. 2 vols. with Portrait of Heine, price 28s, 


TYROL and the TYROLESE: an Account of 


the People and the Land, in their Historical, Sporting, and Mountaineering 
Aspects. By W. A. BAILLIEGROHMAN. With Illustrations engraved on Wood. 
Crown 8vo, Ids. 


The FROSTY CAUCASUS: an Account of a 


Wa'k through Part of the Range, and of an Ascent of E!bruz in the Summer 
of Is74. By F.C. Grove, With Illustrations engraved on Wood, and a Map. 
Crown 8vo, 15s. 


The WORKS of VIRGIL. Edited for Schools 


and Colleges by BENJAMIN HALL Kennepy, D.D, Regius Professor of Greek in 
the University of Cambridge. 12mo, with Two Maps. [Nearly ready. 


*,* The Text of this Edition, founded on Ribbeck’s Collations, will be preceded 
by an Essay on the Life and Writings of Virgil, and will be followed by a Com- 
mentary, with Excursions and Appendices oa Virgilian Geography, Mythology, 
Prosody, Syntax, and Text; with complete Index. 


GENERAL HISTORY of GREECE, from the 


Earliest Epoch to the Death of Alexander the Great. By the Rey. G. W. Cox, 
M.A. Crown 8vo, with 11 Maps, 7s 6d. 


EWALD’S HISTORY of ISRAEL. Translated 


by J. E. CARPENTER. M.A., with a Preface by RUSSELL MARTINEAU, M.A. New 
Edition of Vols. I. and II. S8vo, price 24s. 


CHIPS from a GERMAN WORKSHOP, By 


F. MAX MULLER, M.A. The Work complete, with Two Indexes, in 4 vols. 8vo. 
price £2 18s, 


SYSTEM of LOGIC, Ratiocinative and 


Inductive; being a Connected View of the Principles of Evidence and the 
Methods of Scientific Investigation. By JOHN Stuart MILL. The Ninth 
Edition. 2 vols. 8vo, price 25s. 


On the INFLUENCE of AUTHORITY in 


MATTERS of OPINION. By the late Sir GEorGE CoRNEWAL! Lewis, Bart. 
New Edition. 8vo, price 14s. 


LITTLE WALKS in LONDON, in French and 


English. By YVELING RAM-BAUD. With Seven Etchings by Jobn Leech. 
Small 4to, 6s. 


A STUDY of HAMLET. 


MARSHALL. 8Svo, price 7s 6d. 


FOOD: its Adulterations and the Methods 


for their Detection. By A. H. HassAtl, M.D. Lond., &c. With above 200 


291, 


(This day. 
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By Frank A. 





HANDY-BOOK of ORNAMENTAL CONIFERS, and of 
RHODODENURONS and other AMERICAN FLOWERING SHRU BS, suitable 
for the Climate ard Soils of Britain. With descriptious of the best kinds, and | 
containing Useful Hints for their successful Cultivation. By Huau Fraser, 
Fellow of the Botanical Society of Edieburgh. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


SECOND EDITION, REVISED and IMPROVED. 


The LIVE STOCK of the FARM. By Robert 0. Pringle, 
Editor of Jrish Farmers’ Geeette, Author of “ Pr ize Essay on Agriculture of 
Orkney Islands,” ** Pardon'’s Veterinary Handbook,” &c. Crown 8vo, 9s. 

CONTENTS: Characteristics of Different Breeds —Management of Cattle—Breed- 
ing—Food—Sheep—Farm-horses—Swine—Poultry. 


THIRD EDITION, REVISED. 
CATTLE and CATTLE -BREEDERS. 


M'ComBiE, M.P., Tillyfour. Crown 8vo, 2s 6d, 


By William 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 







Woodcuts, crown 8vo, price 24s. 


The THEORY and PRACTICE of BANKING. 


By Henry DuNNING MACLEOD, M. ~" Third and mapa Edition, Revised (in 
Two Vol e Vou. L. now ready, in 8vo, price 12s. 
te . [ Fol. II. in the spring. 


The ELEMENTS of BANKING. By Henry 


DUNNING MACLEOD, M.A. 1 vol. feap. 8vo. [Yearly ready. 


TELEGRAPHY. By W. H. Presce, C.E., and 


J. Srvewricut, M.A. (Text- aie of Science Series, edited by C. W. Mgrrr- 
FIELD, F.B.S.) Small 8vo, Woodcuts, 3s 6d. 





London: LONGMANS and CO. 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON AND CO.’S 


NEW BOOKS, READY, OR NEARLY READY, AND NEW EDITIONS. 
FROM the HEBRIDES to the HIMALAYAS; Eighteen Months’ Wanderings in 


‘Western Isles and Eastern Highlands. By Miss Constance F. GORDON CUMMING. With very numerous Full-page and other Woodcut Illustrations, from the 
Author's own Drawings. 2 vols. medium 8vo, cloth extra, £2 2s. [Now ready. 


TRAVELS in MONGOLIA. By N. M. Prejevalsky, Lieut-Colonel, Russian Staff. 
Translated by E. DELMAR MorGAN, F.B.G.S., and Annotated by Colonel Yuur, C.B. 2 vo's. demy 8vo, cloth extra, numerous Illustrations and Maps. [Nearly ready. 
“The only really remarkable account of travel is Prejevalsky's ‘ Mongolia and the Country of the Tanguts,’ a relation of his notable journey to the edge of Thibet, 
which, it is announced, will appear in an English trauslation."—From Review of “ Russian Literature,” in the Atheneum of Dec. 25. 














NOTICE.—The SECOND EDITION is now ready of 


Mr. GEORGE SMITH’S NEW WORK, The CHALDEAN ACCOUNT of GENESIS. 


Containing the Description of the Creation, the Fall of Man, the Deluge, the Tower of Babel, the Times of the Patriarchs, and Nimrod—Babylonian Fables and 
Legends of the Gods—from the Cuneiform Inscriptions. By Grorce Situ, of the Department of Oriental Antiquities, British Museum, Author of “ Assyrian 
Discoveries ” (the Fifth Edition of the latter has just been published), ‘“‘ History of Assurbanipal,” &c. With many Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, price 16s. 


“A step, the importance of which cannot be overlooked, bas been made in a study which has a religious as well as a literary value.”"—7imes.—* The work Mr. 
Smith has here given us is the most interesting and the fullest we have yet had from his pen...... The value of the present work is in its cempleteness...... We notice 
many instances in which Mr. Smith has happily explained from them (the clay tablets) figures and symbols occurring on the oldest Babylonian cylinders (some, it may 
be, as ancient as 2,000 years before Christ), a subject so difficult as scarcely to have been attempted at all by any previous scholar. The legend of the creation is of 
surpassing interest, giving as it does an account agreeing mainly with that we fiad in Genesis, but at the same time, showing traces of having originally included much 
more matter...... In concluding these remarks, we heartily commend Mr. Smith's work to the attention of every oue who, accepting the general course of Biblical story, 
would wish to learnall that can be at present told of the collateral, though not contemporaneous history of Chaldwa and Bubylonia.”"—Athenzum.— 
“It is, we say, impossible to exaggerate the importance of these records in their bearing upon history, comparative mythology, ethnology, and the historical character 
of the Book of Genesis......The result is of intensest interest to Biblical students."—Aritish Quarterly Review ——*“ Probably no single volume of its kind was ever 
published that contained more singular and deeply interesting matter.”—Nonconformist——“ This most masterly and interesting work.”"—Znglish Churchman. 





N.B.—The FIFTH EDITION has just been issued of 


Mr. GEORGE SMITH’S ASSYRIAN EXPLORATIONS and DISCOVERIES. Demy 8vo, 


Tilustrated. 18s, Fifth Edition. 
“ A record of discoveries of which any man might be proud."—Atheneum. 





* Another standard work.”—Times. 


A HISTORY of MERCHANT SHIPPING and ANCIENT COMMERCE. By W. S. Lindsay. 


In 4 vols. demy Svo, with very numerous Woodcut Illustrations, also Maps and Charts. Vols. I. and II., price 21s each, are now ready. 
(Vols. III. and IV. will be READY about the MIDDLE of JANUARY. 


MOROCCO and the MOORS. Being an Account of Travels, with a General Description ° 


of the Country and its People. By ARTHUR LEARED, M.D. With Illustrations and Map. 8vo, cloth extra, price 18s. [Now ready. 

“ Dr. Leared does not limit himself to the merely outside view of things, but gives us a fair notion of the social life of various races, describing with great clear- 
ness the method of government, law, military system, taxation, &c......He is a naturalist, too, and his chapter on natural history and sport is specially good and attrac- 
tive. We have said and quoted enough to show that Dr. Leared has added to our knowledge of Morocco...... Written throughout ia a most graceful and picturesque 
manner.” —Nonconformist.——“ Considering that the Empire of Morocco possesses a certain civilisation, and lies within five days’ steam of England, we know wonder- 
fully little about it...... Dr. Leared, however, contrived to see a good deal of the country...... As it waa, he saw and heard enough to enable him to supply much valuable 
information."—Pall Mall Gazette.——* Dr. Leared’s book must therefore prove a welcome addition to geographical literature...... The narrative of the book is done very 


well indeed."—Athenzum. 
TO the VICTORIA FALLS of the ZAMBESI. By Edward Mohr. Translated by N. 
[Ja a few days. 


D'ANVERS. Numerous Full-page and other Woodcut Illustrations, 4 Chromo-lithographs, and a Map. 1 vol. demy 8vo, cloth extra. 
WORKS BY VIOLLET-LE-DUC, 
HOW to BUILD a HOUSE. Second Edition. Numerous 


Illustrations, Plans, &c. 1 vol. medium 8yo, gilt edges, cloth extra, price 123. 











“ At once a valuable handbook and a very charming romance."—Pall Mall Gazette. 


ANNALS of a FORTRESS. Numerous Illustrations and 








Plans and Diagrams by the Author. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, price 15s. 

*.* In this work the author traces the history of a French fortress from the 
earliest times to the present day, giving a most graphic account of the many 
sieges it underwent and of the fortunesand misfortunes of its garrisons in different 
ages, the whole forming a complete handbook of the art of fortification, 

Gar” See the VERY FAVOURABLE REVIEW of this book, occupying FOUR 
COLUMNS, in the 7/MES of DECEMBER 22. 

“ The author has happily combined practical information with the interest of a 
narrative.” —Builder.——" It is in all respects admirable.”—Scotsman.——“ The 
interest and value of the work lie im these details of assault and offeucs...... 
Throughout one feels in the hands of a master."—British Quartarly Review. 


NEW WORK by VIOLLET-LE-DUC. 
The HABITATION of MAN in ALL AGES. By E. 


VIOLLET-LE-Dvuc. Illustrated by 103 Woodcuts. Translated by BENJAMIN 
BUCKNALL, Architect. 8vo, cloth extra, [Nearly ready. 





“There are two classes of readers who will be disposed to welcome this book— 
the few who are about to build and the more fortunate many who like to criticise 
what is-built by other people. Using a pleasant little tale as a framework for 
his more serious matter, M. Viollet-le-Duc gives the history of a country-house, 
from the choice of a site and the selection of materials to the moment when the 
owners enter into possession.”-—(/uardian. 


NEW WORK by VIOLLET-LE-DUO. 
LECTURES on ARCHITECTURE. By Viollet-le-Duc. 


Translated from the French by BENJAMIN BUCKNALL, Architect. In 2 vols. 
royal 8vo, price £3 3s, (Jn the press. 


On RESTORATION. By Viollet-le-Duc, and a Notice of 
his Works in Connection with the Historical Monuments of France. By 
CHARLES WETHERED. Crown 8vo, with a Portrait on Steel of Viollet-le-Duc, 
cloth extra, price 23s 6d. (Ready. 





Now ready, in 1 vol., small post 8vo, pp. 260, cloth extra, price 6s. 


GLEANINGS from the PASTURES of TEKOA. By Robert William Forrest, M.A., Vicar 


of St. Jude's, Suuth Kensington. 





“ The first attempt at a full and connected military history of the whole war.” 


HISTORY of the CIVIL WAR in AMERICA. 


Edited by Henry Coppesz, LL.D. 


the approval of the Author, by Louis F. TASIsSTRO. 


By the Comte de Paris. Translated, with 


Vol. 1 (Embracing, without abridgement, the first 2 yols. of the 
Ready 


French Edition.) With Maps faithfully engraved from the Originals, and printed in Three Colours. 8vo, cloth, 18s. C 9 





DEDICATED by PERMISSION to H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 


SKETCHES from an ARTIST’S PORTFOLIO. By Sydney P. Hall. 


price £3 3s, 


Folio, cloth extra, 


N.B. This volume contains about Sixty Fac-similes of the Original Sketches by this well-known Artist during his travels in various parts of Earope. 


“ A portfolio which any one might be glad to call their own."—Times. 





TWO NEW NOVELS, 


AT EVERY LIBRARY. 


The FOOL of the FAMILY, and OTHER TALES. By John Dangerfield, Author of 


“Grace Tulmar,” &c. 2 vols. crown 8yo, 21s. 


CONSTANTIA: a Novel. 


(Ready. 


AND 


By the Author of ‘‘ One Only.” 


2 vols. crown 8Vv0, 218. ready. 


“Constantia Luttrell is a very charming heroine and a very charming woman, and her story is told pleasantly and well......... The other characters of the book are 
also good, the style is excellent, and the construction artistic.........A quiet and subdued humour, which is not without its charm for persons who retain a taste for 


wholesome and refined literature.” —S¢ 


‘andard, 
been the foundation upon which many a story has been raised, and the subject is as popular as ever with the novel-reader. 
have been given to the theme, and the author has produced a most charming heroine.”—Court Journal. 


——‘‘* Constantia ' is one of the pleasantest tales we have met with for some time past. 


The constancy of woman has 
In the present caso, additional attractions 
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